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LAIMS are a first lien on a Company’s atten- 
tion. They represent obligations which must 
be fulfilled at the earliest possible moment. 

Assets may shrink and their total worth be dis- 
appointing to the dependents. 

Life insurance does not shrink, and when a policy 
becomes a claim it is cashed at one hundred cents 
on the dollar. 


The Prudential was the first company to pay 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DurFiELp, President 


claims immediately on receipt of satisfactory proof 
of death. The company realized the necessity for 
the utmost promptness in the payment of claims to 
meet emergencies and expense incident to the last 
illness, and has never ceased to live up to the repu- 
tation which it established in its earlier years. 


The Prudential man in your territory will be glad 
to tell you more about this feature of the Prudential’s 


business. 
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It Is Easy To Learn How To Bake 


—when you use Calumet 





Baking Powder. It doesn’t demand 
a lot of experience. Just follow the direc- 
tions of a reliable recipe. 


Kee 


has 







many other brands. 


Lf 


Try it—see how very easy it is to bake the sweetest 
and most delicious cakes, cookies, doughnuts, muffins and 
biscuits—just like those made by expert chefs who use Cal- 
umet in preference to all other brands. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


in mind, when using Calumet, that it 
ouble the ordinary leavening strength and you 
use only one spoonful where you employ two spoonfuls of 








SALES 272 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 


RISH from the charming colleen in 

full colors on the cover to the thor- 
ough reference article on “Ireland To- 
day”—that is the main theme of the 
St. Patrick’s Day. number of the 
Scholastic. The Corkery story and 
critical article, the page of Irish art, 
the article on the Gaelic Renaissance, 
and the Poetry Corner’s delightful se- 
lections are features of rare value to 
any student of Irish life. 


The “How to Judge” series grows 
even better as it continues, if that were 
possible. Following the illuminating 
article on architecture in this issue by 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, the Scholastic 
has the honor to announce these forth- 
coming contributors—every one of them 
a preeminent authority in his field: the 
short story, by Professor Percival Hunt, 
who has probably trained more creative 
story-writers than any other man in 
Americ ; the essay, by Miss Agnes 
Repplier, the distinguished Philadel- 
phia author and critic; sculpture, by 
Charles Grafly, the eminent sculptor 
and head of the sculpture school of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts; poetry, 
by Witter Bynner, author of “Gren- 
stone Poems” and “A Canticle of Pan,” 
who needs no introduction to poetry 
lovers the world over. 


Two groups of articles of practical 
interest to every boy or girl who en- 
gages in. student activities will be pub- 
lished this spring. One will discuss 
high school publications from the stand- 
point of the editorial staff and the 
business management; the other will 
take up the organization, rehearsal, and 
staging of high school dramatics. These 
articles will present fundamental meth- 
ods and suggestions that can be applied 
by any students to the improvement of 
their extracurricular activities. 


| 
Don’t forget the spring student-writ- 


ten number on May 15. April 15 is 
the deadline for copy. See page 32. 
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HE new architecture in the United States is a direct 
result of the nation’s rapid development in com- 
merce. About thirty-five years ago the first at- 

tempt was made to build a skyscraper in Chicago where 
land values had risen rapidly due to the concentration of 
the city’s business interests in one section. From this be- 
ginning, steel was developed as a building material, brick 
replaced stone, elevators provided for unlimited height. 
Louis Sullivan, a young Chicago architect, was one of the 
first of his profession to recognize the potentialities for a 
new kind of architecture, in the necessity of building high. 
Daniel Burnham, also of Chicago, perceived that beauty 
might be attained in office buildings as well as churches. 
Then commenced the giant skyscrapers in New York City 
and presently every city had its skyscraper to maintain its 
pride. But for a long time, office buildings in general were 
nothing but so many feet of brick, steel and concrete and 
developed no distinctive style. 





The Bush Building 


The Bush Building, designed by Helmle and 
Corbett, not only symbolizes the new architecture 
of the United States but also the new co-opera- 
tive commerce. It represents the acceptance of 
modern conditions, the analysis of them, and 
the ability to create new forms both of archi- 
tecture and of commerce to cope with them. 
Irving T. Bush observed, as a youth, that the 
facilities for unloading, storing, and distributing 
cargoes of materials and food stuffs were in- 
adequate. He studied systematically the prob- 
lems allied to this pivotal factor in urban life, 
and from his inheritance of an old storage house 
in South Brooklyn created a business which now 
extends to all corners of the world. The Bush 
Building on West 42d Street, which houses 
the executive offices of the Bush Terminal Com- 
pany, is the wisible symbol of his activities. 
When illuminated by flood lights at night, the 
airy Gothic chapel which crowns the summit is 
one of the most thrilling sights of New York. 


Harvey Wiley Corbett, architect of the Bush 
Building, which was the first of the “zoned” 
buildings to use its limitations imaginatively, 
was born in San Francisco in 1873. He was 
graduated from the University of California 
and the Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris. He has 
designed Bush House, the first skyscraper in 
London, in addition to many monumental build- 
ings in the United States. Mr. Corbett, who 
has been president of the Architectural League 
of New York, has prepared a special article for 
this issue of the Scholastic, on the elements 
which one must seek in determining whether or 
not a building is representative of good archi- 
tectural practice. 


The departure into an individual type of building, such 
as the Bush Building, however, was not actually structural 
until the city of New York enacted “zoning laws” within 
the last decade. The zoning law demolishes “the box and 
produces the pyramid, which must be sculpted in three di- 
mensions.” It is described as an architecture of “piled-up 
diminishing cubes topped by a tower which is regulated 
by the proportions of the structure.” 


Among the principal buildings in New York con- 
structed under these limitations which have resulted in 
edifices of unique beauty may be mentioned the Shelton 
Hotel by Arthur Loomis Harmon; the Standard Oil Build- 
ing by Carrere and Hastings, Shreve, Lamb and Blake; the 
Berkeley Building by Starrett and Van Vleeck, and the 
American Radiator Building, by Raymond Hood. Other 
architects who have been successful in the new mode of 
architecture are McKim, Mead and White; Bertram Good- 
hue; Murgatroyd and Ogden; and York and Sawyer. 
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An Unfinished Symphony 


By Daniel Corkery 


I 
WOULD dare it—and my heart leaped and sang 
as soon as I had spoken. God knows, I was drained 
of spirit. If those young men of that countryside, 
those young Republicans, who were ready to dare all, to 
take five years in jail without making any defence, 
whose brothers had died that the infant Republic might 
be set up, who would die themselves, to maintain it—if 
those young men I was finding flat, shallow, dull, com- 
monplace! in myself was the fault, as I told myself ten 
times a day. Every morning now I arose unfit for the 
day’s work, (I was organizing the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Republican Volunteer Army in that eastern 
part of County Cork), and during the actual conference 
I would find my mind wandering, and I would find the 
men looking at me shrewdly, perplexed at my casual way 
of doing the thing; and yet I could not, try as I might, 
win back to my old energy; I had grown suddenly stale 
—that was all that was to be said. 

And then suddenly, and by the merest chance, I 
heard that Eibhlin Ni Chartha, or Eileen MacCarthy, 
if you find it easier to remember that form of her name, 
was in Knockacashlawn, which is not very far from 
Mogeela, which is itself on the railway—that she would 
be there for some weeks with some relatives of hers, and 
that her coming there had already made a difference. A 
difference?—surely, surely! I had no doubt at all I would 
find a very efficient Cumann named Ban in the place, 
ready for all emergencies ; I would 


bathe. We would laugh, we would cycle, we would dance 
the rinnce fada in the farm kitchens, we would play cards 
with the labourers, we would borrow the farmers’ hunt- 
ers and make the frosty roads ring beneath our hoofs, 
we would go shooting in the bogs—we would climb the 
high hills, we would surprise the simple people who were 
giving us so large-heartedly of their stores, of their 
pity, of their love. They would say: “Those Sinn Fein- 
ers—look how merry they can be—and they not know- 
ing the night they’ll be flung into prison, or maybe shot 
or hanged!” Then, after five days, or eight, or ten, I 
would take up my work again, and push ahead with it, 
rejoicing in those gifts of insight and tact that God had 
given me. Yes, I would dare all and go to her. 


II 

This was the risk; the police, as I well knew, had 
still the thought that I had never left the Mogeela dis- 
trict! I had heard that even still the young men in 
those parts would stroll lazily and sleepily from their 
fathers’ houses of a morning—(with little or nothing to 
do these wintry days)—and find a few policemen disap- 
pearing round a corner—policemen who had been peep- 
ing in at their windows or listening at their doors and 
shutters, seeking a strange accent, a strange face, seek- 
ing my poor self! For me, there was risk, but as I told 
myself, for the Republic there was greater risk in my 
staying where I was, dawdling at the work instead of 
doing it. So could it be reasoned 





find them learning Irish, learning 
First Aid, learning how to cook on 
an open fire, above all, I would find 
them learning — Eibhlin herself! 
Yes, I would go to her. 

There would be no need to ex- 
plain anything. Owing to my way 
of living these few years past, 
running from place to place, sel- 
dom daring to sleep at home, we 
had never “fixed matters up,” as 
people say, but I was confidently 
certain that Eibhlin would become 
one day my wife, and this I knew 
that she knew just as well as I. In 


“Get down 


love and peace. 





The Policeman’s Voice 

. We'll fire,” inter- 
rupted the symphony that was moving 
to a conclusion in which the motif of 
danger would have been but faintly 
heard through the prevailing theme of 
The hero whose life 
is forfeit, the unseen heroine who rep- 
resents love and peace, these are the the up-hill, down-hill, ancient, 
two contrasting scenes. They are re- 
peated and re-interpreted in the terms 
of the people encountered on the inter- 
rupted journey. This story from “The 
Hounds of Banba” is reproduced 
through the courteous permission of 


Mr. B. W. Huebsch of the Viking Press. 


out, I said, my going to Knocka- 
cashlawn ; but only little had rea- 
son to say to it: I was doing right 
in going there, reason or no rea- 
son. I knew, I felt deep down in 
me, that I was doing right! 

And the first stage of my jour- 
ney went well with me. I kept to 


overgrown by-roads of the pack- 
horse centuries, some of them 
nowadays just tracks on a hillside ; 
and I dashed into the railway sta- 
tion at just the right moment to 
fling myself into a carriage—I 
knew the lack of a ticket would 








the wells of her spirit I would 








make no difference—all the men on that part of the line 
were “ours.” They knew me of old. “Thank God! 
Thank God!” I said, almost aloud, when I found the 
train moving nicely off, passing the stolid policemen, 
who, chin in air, quite efficiently surveyed us as we 
passed, catching sight, perhaps, of a young man, or at 
least of a large handkerchief wiping the sweaty face and 
brow of a young man in a third class carriage. Thank 
God, so much was over, and I had three-quarters of an 
hour before anything else could happen. 


I found myself examining, rather with interest, two 
old maiden ladies, the only other human souls in the 
carriage, and I was surprised to find myself doing so; 
already I was being renewed; or else I could not have 
given myself up to this quiet contemplation of them. 
They were dainty old ladies, sisters to all seeming: the 
piece of purple ribbon in the furs of the one was flesh 
of the flesh of the piece of purple ribbon in the hat?— 
bonnet?—hat? of the other. In equal parts they had 
shared out their rather ample stock of old-fashioned 
jewelry—lI could match one thing with another. Sisters, 
yet with a difference, as two blossoms on the one plant 
may differ. Their heads were turned from me, they 
were intent on the wintry landscape passing by, so in- 
tent that I knew that everyone of all their thoughts was 
gathered on my poor lone hunted self. The little lady 
on the left was reserved-looking, long-faced a trifle, 
almost colourless, her lips too thin, too closely shut. 
Her sister was pleasanter, more easily read; she was the 
blossom that had caught the sunshine, the relics of 
long-faded roses were still in her cheeks, and her eye 
was lively. The paler lady had no trouble at all in 
keeping her gaze on the bleak fields running by, but 
after a hundred little twitchings, ahems, stirrings, the 
plump little lady suddenly swept her eyes full upon me, 
at the same time delicately drawing the tip of a very 
slight little flimsy handkerchief to and fro several times 
along her still ruddy little lips. She found me, of 
course, lost in a brown study. 


They were both a little birdlike of aspect, they 
always are!—but this old lady now surveying me, with 
some surprise, I warrant, was a song bird that would 
impulsively burst (in her youth, of course) into trills 
and runs and cadenzas, if only an unexpected gush of 
sunbeams fell on her as she walked in the fields, while her 
sister, I thought to myself, could not do with less than 
a branch of waxen candles and a little crowd of well- 
mannered ladies and gentlemen about her before her 
careful notes would fall—perhaps with unexpected pas- 
sion—from her rather firm lips. Poor old chits—they 
had rubbed through the long years, never agreeing in 
anything, never exactly of the same mind, pertly im- 
possible, often frankly offensive to each other—they 
could not guess how much one thing they were to me. 


I saw now that while I had been riding pell-mell 
through the bright morning, seemingly reckless, the 
sense of danger, the need for alertness had been more 
and more becoming the whole of me, knotting me up, as 
it were. I remembered how when I had, unapprehended, 
flung myself into the train and found it begin to move 
off, I remembered the “Thank God” that had fallen from 
my lips, and, now so quietly to recall it, I felt myself— 
opening out from that knot of care, opening out, 
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spreading myself as a plant after the night is over, 
ready to drink in whatever sun and winds there may be 
abroad. And there before my eyes were this pair of 
sister-birds—either a puzzle if the other were not by. 
They were a gift from a quiet old world that had not 
been mine for a very long time. The pair of them were 
between me and the dull wintry landscape on which the 
colourless dusk was falling, lifting, falling, lifting— 
they were like an old-fashioned melody—not insistent, 
not emotional, not headlong, just a gentle singing, a 
soft rhythm, with a pensive undersong, with little to 
say except that all roughness and noise and haste and 
danger were better forgotten for ever and ever. Only 
once did they speak. The brighter little lady said :— 

“Tis a very dull evening, very dull.” 

And the other gravely nodded her head. But I 
found myself smiling, and saying “Dull!—No!—no!— 
*Tis a sweet old evening—I am winging to my gradh 
geal, to my bright love, though you do not suspect it, 
nor do you suspect how much more keenly, ardently. 
passionately I will drink her into me for your sitting 
here beside me in your withered maidenhood.” 


At the next station in a flutter of colour and 
laughter and swift, long-gloved, white-gloved hands 
there broke in upon our quietness two young girls—ot 
whom one was called Mamie and the other Lil—as w 
were all presently to know. They were richly befurrec 
and wrapped, hidden away almost; for all that, however. 
one caught sight of dainty flesh, dainty ribbons, creamy- 
whiteness, linen-whiteness, soft pinks, little bits of flash 
ing jewelry, too, and very bright, frankly-youthful eyes 
But it was rather their swift glances, their unhidden 
excitement, their meaningless yet significant words and 
phrases that best told what fun they were after. It is 
a country of big, square-built houses, and quite cer 
tainly one of them would be blazing with lights and 
throbbing with dancing couples this night behind its 
screen of branchy, silent trees. 


Mamie, the younger, could not keep still; and when 
her fresh, musical voice leaped out upon us every cell of 
her healthy, warm, exhilarated being was living in it. 

“Oh !—I do hope Dickie will not fail us !—He won’t ° 
he won’t?” She was staring up in the face of her sister, 
who sat opposite her. 

“You can’t trust him,” a voice far quieter, paler, 
answered, the lips alone moving. 

There was a silence, the bright eyes withdrawn fron 
her sister’s face were busy with some vision of their own 

“T know what he'll say .. .Oh!” There was a silver: 
laugh, running off into a boyish chuckle. 

“Yes.” The laugh was not answered, only th: 
words. 

“He'll say, ‘Do you remember that night a 
Bransby’s?’ ” 

A soft look of comprehension lit up the quieter eyes 
of the taller girl. “Yes,” she answered again. 

“And I'll say .. . Oh! oh!” She was choking wit! 
laughter, lowering her face into all her pink linen an: 
creamy mantlings. 

“You’d never guess what I'll say?” 

“Be quiet, Mamie.” 

“T’ll say: ‘What night at Bransby’s? I was never 
Risn (Continued on Page 27 ) 
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Mapison Square PressByTeRIAN CHurcH, New York 
‘howing the contrast between the low, horizontal lines of classical 
irchitecture and the upspringing vertical lines of the modern sky- 
craper. The church was torn down to make way for the Metro- 
politan Life Annex. 
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us? Does it look stunted, or 
prawling, or anaemic, or squat, 
x otherwise unpleasant to the 
ye? You do not need to “know 
irchitecture” to determine some 
of these simple matters: of pro- 
portion. Your instinct is as 
good as many an architect’s— 
probably better than some, to 
judge from some of the horrors 
one sees in almost any American 
town. 

Then try to see what could 
be eliminated without destroy- 
ing the general effect. of the 
building. Look for “false pedi- 
ments”—that is, the heighten- 
ing of facades without any cor- 
responding construction behind: 
they are always bad _ because 
they are not structural. Is 
there much unnecessary orna- 
mentation? If you are study- 
ing a factory (for factories are 
just as worthy of fine architec- 
tural treatment as churches) 
try to think how the appear- 
ance could be improved by a 
better grouping of the component parts, and perhaps 
by the simple, judicious use of ornament here and there 
on the wall surface. 

Next try to find out what the style of your build- 
ing is. Here you may have to begin using a textbook 
to some extent. But once you are interested, it is a 
simple matter to find the general classification the build- 
ing falls under. If it has columns of any sort, find out 
if they are based on Greek models and what one of the 
three general orders they correspond to: Doric, Ionic, 
or Corinthian. Then try to analyze the ornament. Your 
building may be a composite of many styles. Perhaps 
vou will find Romanesque motifs, perhaps Gothic. Be- 
fore you know it, you will have acquired by this induc- 
tive method a store of general knowledge and an ap- 
preciation of the distinguishing characteristics that will 
astenish you. 


THe SPRINGFIELD MunicipaL Group 
One of the most notable examples of monumental 
architecture applied to public buildings. Whe central 
campanile stands entirely 

Grecian temples at its base. 


If you should happen to live in one of the big cities, 
and have a greater quantity of material for observa- 
tion, so much the better. But do not confine your ob- 
servations to the library and the art museum and the 
churches. Study the office buildings. Try to de- 
termine what makes some of them ugly and some of 
them beautiful. If there be any very tall buildings, you 
will doubtless be puzzled to find that some of them ap- 
pear top-heavy while others seem to grow lighter as 
they rise upwards. 

If you stop to compare them, you will see that those 
buildings in which vertical lines predominate give an ap- 
pearance of staunch growth, whereas those in which 
heavy horizontal lines break the mass at various points 
look like a house of cards which might collapse at the 
least shock. The reason for this is the simple optical 
fact that vertical lines carry the eye upwards, and by 
the laws of perspective give a diminishing effect, where- 

as parallel horizontal lines stop 
the eye and make for apparent 
. instability. 

You do not need to go abroad 
to develop a taste for architec- 
ture. Of course it would be 
heresy to say that a study of 
the masterpieces of the Old 
World in the round is not es- 
sential to a fine cultural back- 
ground. But you can make a 
very good beginning even to- 
wards a_ knowledge of Old 
World styles, in your own 
country. For the architecture 
of America derives from no 
single historic school, but pro- 
vides a composite picture with 
samplings of almost every style 
the world has known. Today we 
have as fine practitioners as any 
architects in Europe. And you 
have here one thing you cannot 
find abroad—-the one distinctly 
new contribution to the world’s 
architectural progress in cen- 
turies: the steel-skeleton sky- 
scraper. 





separate from the two 





Fauts—E Fronts oF THE 1880's 
The middle building displays one of the worst architectural vices— 
ornamental facades with no relation to structural needs. 














“Sheila” (upper left), by Power 
O’Malley, seems to reincarnate the 
wistful questioning we associate 
with the Celt. Although O’Malley 
resides betimes in the United States, 
nostalgia asserts itself in his paint- 
ings, which are Irish in subject, 
mood, and treatment. His paint- 
ing has been compared to the 
poetry of William Butler Yeats, 
with whom he has lived in parts 
of Ireland remote from foreign in- 
fluence. O’Malley’s paintings are 
imbued with poetic melancholy, 


“Spring Evening” (lower left), 
by R. J. Enraght Moony, exempli- 
fies the whimsical side of the Irish 
temperament. In Moony’s paint- 
ings, one senses the imminence of 
fairy friends hovering about the 
children who are finding delight in 
their woodland holiday. Moony in 
paint, like Barrie in literatura, is 
particularly interested in the imag- 
inative life of children. The charm 
of Moony’s paintings is enhanced 
by his ingenious blend of reality 
and fancy, his skill in composition, 
and his choice of color. 





Some [Irish Painters 


“John McCormack and 
His Family in Esher 
Street’ (upper right), by 
Sir John Lavery, repre- 
sents one contemporary 
Irish artist as seen by a 
colleague in a different 
medium. Lavery, knight- 
ed by the kings of three 
countries, like many gift- 
ed Irishmen has found re- 
munerative appreciation 
of his art in England. 
Today he is pre-eminent 
as the painter of Eng- 
land’s most distinguished 
citizens. Sir John mar- 
ried an American wife, 
who is famous as one of 
the “English” society 
beauties. An exhibit of 
his works is now being 
shown in America. 





“Portrait of A. E.” 
(lower right), by J. B. 
Yeats, illustrates the came- 
raderie that exists among 
the Irish artists, whether 
they be poets, playwrights, 
or painters. “A. E.,” the 
subject of the portrait, ts 
the monogram disguise 
adopted by George Rus- 
sell, whose talent as a pitc- 
torial artist is  ower- 
shadowed by his literary 
reputation. Yeats, the 
painter of “A. E.,” is the 
father of William Butler 
Yeats, the poet, and of 
Jack Butler Yeats, a sig- 
nificant painter of Irish 
genre subjects. J. B, Yeats 
was a picturesque figure 

‘ in the art world of New 
York for many years. 
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“A Western Wedding’ (center), 
by Sir William Orpen, the Puck of 
cosmopolite painting, indicates but 
one of the many diverting forms 
his nimble art assumes. Orpen 
surpassed his fellow students at the 
Slade School in London by leaps 
and bounds. His subsequent career 
has been one of unceasing surprises. 
He has painted successfully the so- 
cially great, the financially great, 
and those great by superior achieve- 
ments. In this latter group may be 
mentioned his war portraits. Many, 
however, will prefer Orpen’s early 
series of auto-portraits and his 
witty genre pictures. In the por- 
traits, he painted himself with un- 
failing satire. In his Irish pictures, 
he softens the sharp-edge of his 
comment with an instinctively af- 
fectionate gesture. “A Western 
Wedding,” which appears at a 
superficial glance to be the chaotic 
composition of a modernist, reveals 
itself on close scrutiny to be a seri- 
ous comment on the cruel contrasts 
of Irish life. In it are concen- 
trated the cheerful vagabondage, 
the poverty, and the power of the 
Church in Ireland. 
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The Celtic Revival 


By Elmer Kenyon 


HOMAS MOORE, the most 
T familiar of Irish poets to the 

world at large, lived at a time, 
a century ago, when Irish culture 
was despised as unworthy to have a 
part in the march of civilization. 
Even Moore himself, who became a 
fashionable in the English society of 
Byron and of the Prince of Wales, 
knew the of his native 
country so slightly that when observ- 
ing the Celtic scholar O’Curry de- 
ciphering old manuscripts for his 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, he asked: “How old are these 
records?” “Perhaps a_ thousand 
years old, perhaps more,” he was 
told. Though Moore was looked 
upon as the first man of letters in 
Ireland, he suddenly felt ignorant. ‘Good God!” he 
exclaimed, “what a fool I was to undertake to write a 
history of Ireland.” 


culture 


It was not, indeed, until two score of years after the 
death of Moore that the mist of ignorance begotten of 
prejudice and oppression began to lift, and scholars 
like Alice Stopford Green, wife of the famous English 
historian, John Richard Green, recalled to the attention 
of serious readers in her The Making and Undoing of 
Ireland, the seven centuries of Irish civilization when 
Ireland led the culture of Europe. From the fall of 
Rome to the invasion of the Danes in the ninth century, 
Irish art was the richest of the time, and her classical 
scholars taught students from countries as remote as 
Spain, who “moved by the love of study,” as an old 
book has it, “in imitation of their ancestors visited the 
land of the Irish so wonderfully celebrated for its 
learning.” 

Why has this scantily indicated grandeur of old 
Ireland for centuries remained a closed book? Because 
for seven hundred and fifty years the . govern- 
ment almost succeeded in de- 
stroying all national traditions 
in Ireland and almost all sense 
of human dignity. Benjamin 
Franklin said of this period, 
‘Such a combination of rapine, 
treachery, and _ violence as 
would have disgraced the name 
of government in the most ar- 
bitrary country in the world.” 
The English historian, W. H. 
Lecky, said that the past of 
English government in Ireland 
was for brutality and hypocrisy 
the worst in history, and Glad- 
stone called it the blackest page. 

That is why what is known 
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Lapy AvucGusta GREGORY 


The author of so many charming one-act 
plays and the moving spirit in the Irish | 
national theater movement, 





Tue Assey THEATER 
Focal point of the Gaelic Renaissance, where the plays 
of Yeats, Synge, and Lady Gregory were first produced. 


as the Celtic Renaissance or Revival, 
which began in Ireland about the 
time, let us say, when Bryan and 
Roosevelt were becoming prominent 
in America, did not and could not 
have burst into flower until the sleep- 
ing nationalism of the Irish was 
roused by political leaders like 
Charles Stewart Parnell and Michael 
Davitt. With the prospect of re- 
covery of economic opportunity and 
of triumph over degradation, the 
spirit of the Irish glowed to a flame 
that fused the ideals of their rescued 
ancient literature with the aspira- 
tions of a liberated race. What the 
small band of leaders in this move- 
ment hoped for is admirably ex- 
pressed by the most intellectual of 
them, George W. Russell, who writes philosophical es- 
says under the nom-de-plume “A. E.”; “The Gaelic 
tradition, an almost untapped fountain of beauty, will 
affect poetry, drama, romance, music, painting and the 
arts applied to industry, so that we may expect houses, 
their furniture, carpets, decoration, pottery and orna- 
ment gradually to take on a national character . . . The 
Irish people in a generation or two of free development 
will have a civilization as distinct in character as the 
Japanese.” 

Because this Celtic culture has by its rich splendor, 
its Homeric vitality, and its sweetness and beauty im- 
pressed the world of our time to warmest admiration, 
this paper for the St. Patrick’s Day Number of The 
Scholastic is devoted to a sketch of certain gleaming 
little masterpieces of particular appeal to boys and 
girls. 

Of first importance, and happily a logical introduc- 
tion to the enjoyment of “the music-makers of Ireland,” 
is Dr. Douglas Hyde’s translation of The Love Songs 


of Connacht, by which that apostle of the Gaelic tonguc 


roused Lady Gregory, W. B. 
Yeats, and notably J. M. Synge 
to the infectious charm of a 
newly discovered mode of na- 
tional speech, and swept others 
like James Stephens and Pad- 
raic Colum to draw forth nug- 
get after nugget from Gaelic 
manuscripts, and _ still others 
like Padraic O’Connaire to write 
in Gaelic in preference even to 
the new Anglo-Irish idiom. The 
next step is to become familiar 
with Celtic myths enshrining 
the cycle of Cuculain ( pro- 
nounced Coo-hullen), the Hound 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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A Spring Festival in Gubbio 


By Helen Louise Cohen 


tourist agency in Peru--—— --.._ 
gia issues a little cir- ah 
cular enumerating Aang 


“seven reasons why you _., 
should not leave Perugia 
without visiting Gubbio.” 


Any one of the seven would 
furnish even a_ luke-warm 
lover of medieval and renais- 
sance Italy with sufficient 
pretext for the two-hour 
drive through the Umbrian 
hill country. These reasons concern themselves with 
the beauty and interest of the route, the medieval aspect 
of the town, its ancient palaces, the legends of St. 
Francis localized there, and the famous Madonna of 
Ottaviano Nelli, the most renowned painter of Gubbio. 
The advertisement really fails though to do justice to 
the claims of this charming old hill town. Its appeal 
cannot be limited by the magic number seven. Is there 
not fascination, for example, in the name Gubbio for 
all lovers of pottery? For it is here that early in the 
sixteenth century Maestro Giorgio compounded those 
exquisite metallic lustres which no later craftsman has 
ever been able to achieve. Here also every year on the 
fifteenth of May, when the flax is blue in the fields, do 
not the magic and mystical “Procession and Elevation 
of the Ceri” cast an irresistible spell over the happy 
pilgrims who are fortunate enough to see spring flood 
the hills and uplands of Umbria? 

The procession and elevation of the ceri take place 
in Gubbio on the fifteenth of May. The seven reasons 
for visiting Gubbio are increased a hundredfold then. 
May sixteenth is really St. Ubaldo’s Day; but it is on 
the vigil of his festa that the ceri are rushed through 
the gray streets and byways of his native city. St. 
Ubaldo’s full name was Ubaldo Baldassini. He has 
been dead since 1160. During his life time he served 


cero. Those who 





Gussio, From Monte Catvo 


Gubbio as bishop, as well as 
in the capacity of civic and 
military adviser. Many, too, 
are the miracles associated 
with his benign and modest 
personality. His body rests 
now in the monastery called 
after him on the top of Monte 
Ingino, the steep hill at the 
foot of which and along 
whose lower slopes Gubbio is 
° built. 

There are some objects which may be so clearly de- 
scribed that neither actual sight of them nor pictures 
of them are needed to enable one to visualize their ap- 
pearance, but the ceri are so unlike anything else in 
the world that pictures are absolutely indispensable. The 
word cero (pronounced chero) means candlestick ; ceri 
is the plural. On May fifteenth three ceri are borne 
through the streets. They are twelve feet high, pointed 
at both ends with the upper and lower halves tapering 
toward the middle. These two halves, made of wood, 
hollow and cylindrical, are covered with dark painted 
canvas and decked with green twigs and tinsel flags. 
Mounted on the top of each one is the figure of a saint 
bravely dressed in character. The three little figures 
about two and a half feet in height, are fixed firmly on 
the very peak of their lofty pedestals. They are St. 
Ubaldo, bishop, patron of the guild of masons; St. 
Anthony, carrying a flame, patron of farmers, and St. 
George, on horseback, patron of tradesmen. When the 
ceri are in a vertical position, the images are on the 
level of the second story windows of the town houses. 
The ceri, mounted on wooden stretchers constructed in 
the form of an H, and steadied by guy ropes, in the 
course of their wild career around the city at various 
times during the day, rest on the sturdy shoulders of 
bearers known as ceraioli. Forty are assigned to each 


do not lend their 
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shoulders, hold the ropes, pull the shafts 
from the front, or push them from the 
rear. These bearers wear white blouses, 
white or red shirts with colored sashes, 
blue or red, wound several times around 
their waists, and generally, red Nea- 
politan caps with long string and tas- 
sel. The forty ceraioli assigned to 
carry one cero belong to the guilds of 
which the respective saints are patrons, 
and are directed by four leaders, one of 
whom carries an axe. ‘The whole com- 
pany of one hundred and twenty is 
under the leadership of two captains, 
one of whom brandishes a sword, the 
other of whom, astride a horse, leads 
the procession. 

The festivities of the day began be- 
fore our arrival in Gubbio. Early in 
the morning drummers had roused the 
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two captains with a loud tattoo outside 
their windows. The ceraioli, their lead- 
ers and captains assembled, had gone to 
one of the churches in the city where 
they had found the ceri and the images. 

Arrived in Gubbio about noon, we 
discerned what seemed to be the entire 
population, milling about in the narrow 
street outside the local orphanage. We 
understoed dimly that a feast for the 
ceraioli was going on. We tried to 
make our way through the basement to 
the banquet hall, but the crowd was so 
compact and its currents so determined 
that, intent though we were on climbing 
the stairs, we found our helpless selves 
time after time caught in efficient little 
eddies and cast out of doors. There 
was no chance to see how the ceraioli 
fared. It was said, however, that the 
bishop presided and solemnly elevated 
the host. The three saints, ranged on 
an altar, awaited the end of the meal 
for the beginning of the impetuous 
progress. 

The stir of the crowds in the street 
and their intense efforts to see told us that the wine had 
gone round for the last time and that the procession 
was about to begin. The banquet guest, prominent citi- 
zens, and former ceraioli, came first. Nearly all clutched 
plates tied up in handkerchiefs, for it is customary to 
carry home generous portions of what has been served. 

The ceraioli came out last and they came with a 
rush. They ran and they shouted as they ran. After 
the saints had been spiked into place, the ceri were lifted 
from their horizontal position. The iron wedge at the 
base of each cero was plugged into a hole in the 
stretcher and the cero was now so righted and lifted 
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The masterpiece of Ottaviano Nelli in the Church of Santa Maria Nuova. 





Gussio on St. Usatpo’s Day 


In the foreground may be seen the three “ceri,” and the “ceraioli,” unique elements 


of the great spring festival. 


onto the shoulders of the bearers that it rode upright. 
A jug of water was dashed against the lower scaffolding 
of Saint Ubaldo’s pedestal. With a flourish, one of the 
captains tossed it away and the crowd scrambled for 
the shards. The three companies of forty were mar- 
shaled now, one around each cero; the guy ropes were 
competently held; the hand-rails were manned; the 
lesser and the greater captains were in their places. 
Then the ritual proceeded. Three times each cero was 
turned on its own axis and then the bearers fled past 
us at top speed, down the street, unembarrassed by 
their heavy burden. 


The ceri make vehement circuits 
of the various quarters of the 
town. They came hurtling toward 
us pell-mell down the narrow 
street; and later, stationed on a 
balcony above the town, we saw 
the bearers, coursing with their 
ceri from the home of one prom- 
inent citizen to another. When a 
stop was made, the ceri were made 
to bow, as flags are dipped, in the 
direction of the favored citizen’s 
residence. 

Thus much we saw with our own 
eyes. Later we knew that the 
clergy of the diocese would start 
out in a procession of their own 
to meet and bless the ceri; and that 
at dusk the ceraioli would start up 
Monte Ingino with the saints held 
steadily aloft; that the headlong 
flight up the long, steep grade 
would take only twenty minutes; 
and that at the end of the climb, 
the ceri (Continued on Page 28) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


By Orton Lowe, Director of English, Pennsylvania Schools 


Modern Irish Poetry 


EADERS of the Scholastic were 

introduced to modern Irish poetry 
in the second issue of the Poetry Cor- 
ner (October 18, 1923), through “The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree,’ by the out- 
standing poet of Ireland, William But- 
ler Yeats. Then some is- 
sues later came “Desire in 
Spring” and “June,” by 
Francis Ledwidge, to be 
followed by “The Shell” 
and “O’Connell’s Bridge” 
by James Stephens. The 
Poetry Corner for this is- 
sue will again print from 
Yeats, from his contem- 
porary, George William 
Russell, known as “A. 
E.,” from Joseph Plun- 
kett, from Padraic 
Colum, and from four 
women poets, Katherine 
Tynan, Moira O'Neill, 
Eva Gore-Booth, and Nora Chesson. 

Beginning with the earlier period, all 
of Irish poetry has been marked by an 
intense nationalism, well illustrated by 
one of the best street ballads ever writ- 
ten, “The Wearin’ O’ the Green.” In 
addition to its nationalism, Irish poetry 
has set forth a spiritual view of the 
world, which is well illustrated by the 
verses of Lionel Johnson. To national- 
ism and a spiritual view of life must be 
added the distinctive Celtic mysticism 
revealed through the writings of 
“A. E.” In Yeats are mingled mys- 
ticism and spiritual longing. 

Probably the element in Irish poetry 
that will most appeal to many of the 
Scholastic readers is the intensely 
human touches in the songs that are 
idyls of the poor. Because the Irish 
people have been able to smile through 
their tears, the poetry of misery that 
has come out of Ireland has had great 
beauty in it and has pictured an opti- 
mistic and lovable people. , 

I 

William Butler Yeats has been the 
leader of the Celtic revival in letters 
and has utilized the rich folk-lore of the 
peasantry in his writings. From his 
many beautiful poems there is here 
quoted a more recent one, reprinted by 
courtesy of the Macmillan Company. 


The Wild Swans at Coole 
The trees are in their autumn beauty, 
The woodland paths are dry, 
Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky; 
Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine and fifty swans. 





The nineteenth Autumn has come upon me 
Since I first made my count; 

I saw, before I had well finished, 
All suddenly mount 

And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Upon their clamorous wings. 


I have looked upon those brilliant creatures, 
And now my heart is sore. 
Ali’s changed since I, hearing at twilight, 
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The first time on this shore, 
The bell-beat of their wings above my head, 
Trod with a lighter tread. 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 
They paddle in the cold, 

Companionable streams or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. 


But now they drift on the still water 
Mysterious, beautiful ; 

Among what rushes will they build, 
By what lake’s edge or pool 

Delight men’s eyes when I awake some day 
To find they have flown away? 


II 

George William Russell (see portrait 
on page 8), born two years after Yeats, 
has written the most subtle and deli- 
cate poetry of any modern Irish writer. 
The way in which he can knit words 
together in a shadowy beauty is illus- 
trated by 


Carrowmore 


It’s a lonely road through bogland to the 
lake at Carrowmore, 

And a sleeper there lies dreaming where the 
water laps the shore; 

Though the moth-wings of the twilight in 
their purples are unfurled, 

Yet his sleep is filled with music by the mas- 
ters of the world. 


There’s a hand is white as silver that is 
fondling with his hair: 

There are glimmering feet of sunshine that 
are dancing by him there; 

And half-open lips of faery that were dyed 
a faery red 

In their revels where the Hazel Tree its holy 
clusters shed. 


“Come away,” the red lips whisper, “all the 
world is weary now; 





’*Tis the twilight of the ages and it’s time to 
quit the plough. 

Oh, the very sunlight’s weary ere it lightens 
up the dew, 

And its gold is changed and faded before it 
falls to you. 


“Though your colleen’s heart be tender, a 

tenderer heart is near. 

What’s the starlight in her 
glances when the stars are 
shining clear? 

= Who would kiss the fading 

, 2 | shadow when the flower- 
face glows above? 

'Tis the beauty of all Beauty 
that is calling for your 
love.” 

28 Oh! the great gates of the 
mountain have opened once 
again, 

And the sound of song and 
dancing falls upon the ears 
of men, 

And the Land of Youth lies 
gleaming, flushed — with 
rainbow light and mirth, 

And the old enchantment 
lingers in the honey-heart 
of earth. 

III 
Joseph Plunkett, who gave up his 
life in 1916 to the Nationalist cause in 

Ireland, exemplifies many of the Irish 

poets who have written few but excel- 

lent verses. Throughout his devotion 
to the Irish cause he found time to write 

a small volume of poems well illus- 

trated by 


White Doveof the Wild Dark Eyes 


White Dove of the wild dark eyes, 
Faint silver flutes are calling 
From the night where the star-mists rise, 

And fire-flies falling 
Tremble in starry wise, 
Is it you they are calling? 
White Dove of the beating heart 
Shrill golden reeds are thrilling 
In the woods where the shadows start, 
While moonbeams, filling, 
With dreams the floweret’s heart 
Its dreams are thrilling. 
White Dove of the folded wings, 
Soft purple night is crying 
With the voice of fairy things, 
For you, lest dying 
They miss your flashing wings, 
Your splendorous flying. 
IV 
Padraic Colum is one of the younger 
literary products of Ireland. He now 
lives in America and has made rich con- 
tributions to children’s literature. But 
he has continued to write poetry since 
his first volume of verse was issued in 
1909 under the title of Wild Earth. 
He illustrates a late tendency among 
Irish poets to dip into the imagery of 
nature. By courtesy of Henry Holt 
and Company, we reprint the typical: 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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They taught me all I knew; 








CALDRON 


Their names are What? and Why? and Wheat 
And How? and Where? and Whe? 
—Rudyard Kipling 





Europe Plays the Old Game 


Germany's Entry into League and Mussolini’s Threats 
Precipitate New Alignments in League Council. 


‘T°HE Italian-German war of words 
(Scholastic, Feb. 20, p. 24) still 
‘cupies the spotlight on the European 
age. The Southern Tyrol, part of 
ie province of Tyrol, in the former 
\ustrian Empire, was ceded to Italy 
fter the World War. It lies directly 
uth of the watershed of the Rhaetian 
lps (see map), and is known to the 
\talians as the Upper Adige, from its 
principal river valley. The capital is 
holzano (the former Botzen), and the 
only other large town is Merano. The 
district forms part of “Italia Irre- 
denta,” which was conquered by Austria 
years before. But there are a consider- 
able number of Germans in the region 
who feel that they belong with the 
other Tyrolese north of the moutains. 
Fascist Italy is doing everything pos- 
sible to Italianize them by force. Mus- 
solini fears a reunion between Austria, 
now reduced to an impotent republic of 
6,000,000 people, and the stronger 
German Republic. Mussolini’s threats 


to “carry Italy’s banners beyond the 
Brenner Pass,” mean that he might in- 
vade Tyrol proper through the pass, 
which is the main gateway in the 
mountains. Chancellor Ramek, of 
Austria, backed by the incensed Ty- 
roleans at Innsbruck, asked and re- 
ceived assurances from Mussolini that 
he would not transgress the treaty 
frontier. But Il Duce served notice on 
the central republics that he would con- 
sider it an unfriendly act if they laid 
the question of the rights of the Ger- 
man minority in southern Tyrol before 
the League of Nations. The prospect 
of actual war is remote, for Austria and 
Germany are unarmed, and the other 
great powers would never allow Italy 
to attack them. But the mood of Italy 
is symptomatic of her aspirations for 
a revived Holy Roman Empire. One 
direction in which she can advance witn- 
out hindrance is in Tripoli, on the north 
African coast, and the first step was 
taken when Italian troops annexed 





Tyrol is now a people divided. The portion north of the mountains (darkest), with capital 
at Innsbruck, belongs to Austria, while the Upper Adige south of the Brenner Pass (lower 
center) is under the Italian flag. 





Sir Eric Drummonp 


Secretary General of the League of Nations, 
who administers the complex problems of the 
League’s Council. 


without a shot the oasis of Jarabub, 300 
miles inland in the Libyan Desert, near 
the Egyptian border. The region is 
occupied by the Senussi, a Mohamme- 
dan tribe. 


The Fascist Government has made 
frequent overtures to the Catholic 
Papacy, and by a policy of small 
favors, hopes to lure the Vatican into 
giving its blessing to the Italian mon- 
archy, from which the Church has 
steadfastly remained aloof since her 
temporal power was destroyed by 
united Italy in 1870. The Vatican, 
however, is an old hand at diplomacy, 
and Pope Pius has recently announced 
in a letter that he has not abandoned 
the Papal protest against the Govern- 
ment. 

The League’s Council 


The repercussions of all these events 
have been profoundly felt in the 
League of Nations. In applying for 
entrance to the League, Germany made 
it plain that she expected a seat on the 
Council commensurate with Germany’s 
national importance. The Council at 
present contains nine seats, four of 
which are held permanently by Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and Japan. The 
other five are assigned by rotation for 
two years each to other less important 
powers. At present these are Uruguay, 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Spain, 
and Belgium. France fears German in 
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American Public Opinion Views 
Mussolini With Alarm 








Vesuvius 1N Eruption AGAIN 
Will the League take a hand to put out 
the fire? 








—Orr in Chicago “Tribune” 
TEMPTED 
Empires are built on human blood. 
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—Kirby in the New York “World” 
“Arrasoy!” 


American bankers admire the Fascist 
Government for its economic achievements. 


fluence in the League, and proposes 
that a permanent seat be given to 
Poland, which is sympathetic to 
France, to balance the addition of Ger- 
many. ‘To maintain peace, League of- 
ficials have suggested that Spain, in- 
stead of Poland, be given a permanent 
seat, as well as Germany, and that 
three additional non-permanent seats 
be established, to be held by a South 
American republic, an Asiatic power 
(probably China), and one of the 
Little Entente governments in rota- 
tion (Poland, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, 
ete.). Britain is uneasy over French 
intrigue, and is opposed to permanent 
seats for the small powers. Thus the 
old balance of power politics is still 
being played. The Council will prob- 
ably take some action on the matter 
when it meets at Geneva on March 8, 
under the presidency of Viscount Ishii 
of Japan. There are twenty-six items 
on the agenda, and a special meeting of 
the Assembly will also be held to pass 
upon Germany’s entrance. 
Britain Faces Crisis 


The second session of the present: 


British Parliament, recently opened by 
the King, has developed no important 
opposition to the policies of Premier 
Baldwin, whose conservatism is felt to 
be the need of the times. Britain is 
facing an economic crisis, with the pos- 
sibility not only of a coal strike but of 
a general strike, for continued unem- 
ployment and the slump in foreign mar- 
kets have hit the working classes seri- 
ously. Companies of upper-class vol- 
unteers are being recruited to keep the 
railroads and coal mines running in case 
of strike, and a fascist movement is de- 
veloping, as it is throughout Europe, 
to oppose the threats of communism. 
The Liberal party, in convention, has 
given its approval to the drastic policy 
for Government control of agricultural 
lands advocated by Mr. Lloyd George, 
but the party’s program threatens little 
danger to the Conservative government. 
French Renew Moroccan War 

The deadlock over the French tax 
bill continues. The Left bloc put 
through a measure for the registration 
of all securities for purposes of taxa- 
tion, which was particularly distasteful 
to Finance Minister Doumer, but when 
Briand, with the backing of a large 
majority in the more conservative Sen- 
ate, appeared in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties and demanded a vote of confi- 
dence, he got it, 326 to 1838. Only the 
extreme left wing stood out against him, 
and the Cartel was once more split. 
Meantime, dissatisfaction with the ex- 
pensive and unpopular wars in Morocco 
and Syria is rife. Abd-el-Krim is said 
to be in grave straits, and 200,000 
poilus are waiting on the southern front 
for the rainy season to end, but the 
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Kine Georce AND QuEEN Mary 
Riding to Westminster in traditional pomp 
to open the new Parliamentary session. 
Spanish have so far declined to permit 
France to invade the Riff highlands, 
which are nominally under Spanish con- 
trol. Krim may end the situation by 
again offering peace overtures. In 
Syria, France is tired of futile efforts 
to club the Druse insurrection into 
obedience, and may offer to set up a 
more liberal protectorate modeled on 
the British mandate of Iraq. 

Manchuria Independent 

General disorder continues in the Far 
East. American missionaries have been 
killed and taken captive at Sinyang, 
near Hankow, innocent victims of the 
warfare between Marshal Wu Pei-fu, 
who commands Ho-nan province, and 
the Kuominchun or “national army” of 
Marshal Feng, which is attempting to 
protect Peking from Wu’s northward 
march. Wu is well supplied with am- 
munition, money, and men from the cen- 
tral provinces, and his power seems to 
be growing. 

Incited by Chang Tso-lin, delegates 
from the three Manchurian provinces. 
meeting at Mukden, put forth a sort of 
declaration of independence. They de- 
clared themselves autonomous as long 
as the Peking Government remains im- 
potent, and planned a new constitution. 
The move may be a counterthrust of 
Japan to remove Manchuria from the 
danger of Soviet Russian influence dom- 
inant at Peking. Chang demands that 
hereafter Moscow conduct its negotia- 
tions regarding the Chinese Eastern 
Railway direct with Mukden. 

Mexico Nationalizes Church 

More notes passed between the Mex- 
ican and American governments over 
the land laws, but no official announce- 
ment has been made from either Mexicc 
City or Washington. There are no in 
dications, however, that either side is 
receding from its position. Meantime 
Mexico took steps to enforce its con- 
stitutional provision for the “national- 
ization” of the Catholic Church in Mex- 
ico. It announced that none but native 
priests would be allowed to officiate in 
Mexico, and with little warning deport- 
ed Spanish and American priests and 
sisters from churches and schools. 
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Coal, Congress, and the Constitution 
By Thomas Reed Powell, Ph.D., Professor of Law, Harvard Law School 


ILE the inconveniences of the latest anthracite coal strike are 


V V fresh in our minds, it is a good time to consider what the Constitu- 


tion has to say about it. 


It says nothing about it. Neither coal nor 
strikes are mentioned in the Constitution. 
stitution which have relation to both coal and strikes. 


Yet there are clauses in the Con- 
These are the 


clauses that give Congress power to regulate commerce among the several 
states and that forbid Congress to deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due precess of law. 


The first question is whether Con- 
gress can deal with the coal problem at 
all. In time of war it might do many 
things under the war power that it may 
not do in times of peace. If Congress 
may draft us into the army during a 
war, it obviously may draft men to mine 
coal, provided coal mining has to be 
done to keep the army and navy going. 
In time of peace, however, Congress 
cannot deal with coal mining directly 
as coal mining. Mining is not com- 
merce, and so of course, it is not in- 
terstate commerce. So Congress may 
not directly regulate the mining of coal. 
The power to regulate mining belongs 
to the state where the coal lies. 


After the coal is mined, it has to be 
shipped to where it is to be consumed. 
Transportation is commerce, and trans- 
portation across state lines is interstate 
commerce. So Congress has power to 
regulate the interstate transportation of 
coal. Through its power to regulate 
interstate transportation, Congress has 
prohibited the shipment across state 
lines, of meat and other food made 
under unsanitary conditions, and has 
forbidden and punished such shipment 
of any goods made by persons or cor- 
porations who have entered into a com- 
bination to restrain interstate trade in 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. Through its power over interstate 
shipment, Congress has succeeded in 
regulating the contracts and the condi- 
tions which affect the manufacture as 
well as the shipment. 


Therefore it is pretty clear that Con- 
gress could forbid the owners of coal 
mines to make agreements with each 
other which would in some direct way 
put unreasonable restraints on the in- 
terstate shipment of coal. It could, by 
the same token, prohibit miners from 
forming an agreement with other miners 
which would, in some direct way, ob- 
struct interstate commerce in coal. The 
United States Supreme Court, in the 
Danbury Hatters case, penalized agree- 
ments between laborers in different 
states to boycott dealers in hats made 


in one state and shipped to another. 
But if the restraint imposed by agree- 
ments between mine owners or between 
miners, is not a restraint on trade in 
coal, but merely on mining, then Con- 
gress cannot punish or regulate. So it 
was held that a concert among miners 
which affects only mining as such, is 
not a violation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. But the Supreme Court has 


also held that if the concert and con-’ 


spiracy is directed against one mine 
with the object of affecting the inter- 
state trade of other mines, then the acts 
may be within the Sherman Law. 


So it seems that Congress may re- 
strain agreements primarily concerned 
with mining, and may punish obstruc- 
tions primarily to mining, if there is 
enough proof that the agreements and 
obstructions are directly related also to 
interstate trade in coal. Congress may 
not, however, prescribe the conditions 
under which the mining is done or the 
hours and wages of miners, merely be- 
cause the coal when mined will be sent 
to another state. This is settled by the 
decision of the Supreme Court that 
Congress cannot forbid the shipment 
across state lines, of goods from fac- 
tories in which children are employed. 
The first federal Child Labor Law was 
declared unconstitutional because it was 
said to be not a regulation of the kind 
of goods that may be shipped, but 
merely a regulation of the way in which 
goods may be made. The regulation of 
manufacture is reserved to the states, 
and not to Congress. So Congress can- 
not deal with the whole problem of coal 
mining, but only with a few features 
of it. 


Power of Congress to deal with a 
certain subject does not carry with it 
power to make any prescription that 
Congress pleases. Neither Congress 
nor the states can deprive any person of 
liberty or property without due process 
of law. This is another way of attack- 
ing social problems through Congres- 
sional action. Due-process restrictions 
on legislation to prevent strikes must be 
left for later consideration. 


Loapep Coa. Cars 


Rolling to the eastern markets. The Con- 
stitution permits Congress to regulate the 
transportation of commodities across state lines. 


A Suipe Yarp or THE Worip War 


Under its powers to levy war, the Govern- 
ment can build ships or enter any industry 
necessary to the prosecution of war. 


A GoveERNMENT Meat INspector 


In a Chicago packing house. The Commerce 

clause permits Congress to control the san- 

itary conditions of food products in inter- 
state commerce. 











Wivtuiam T. CosGrRave 
President of the Irish Free State. 





Tue New aNp THE OLD 


A peasant with his donkey cart delivering 
milk to a modern co-operative creamery. 









Sir Horace PLuNKETT 


Patron of agriculture, driving a motor plow. 
Farm machinery is being modernized. 





Tue Free Strate Liquor Commission 
There is one “public house” to every two 
hundred inhabitants of Ireland, and the 
Government is attacking this serious social 
problem. 


Women play an important role. 


December 6, 1921, a treaty was signed between the 
British Government, under the Premiership of David 
Lloyd-George, and representatives of the Irish people, which 
set up the Irish Free State, or as the Irish call it, the Saor- 
stat Eirann, as an autonomous unit within the “British Com- 


N decent three years after the Peace Conference, on 


monwealth of Nations.” 


The status of Ireland within the 
Empire is unique. While in general the 
Free State government may be roughly 
compared to that of the self-governing 
dominions—Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa—with a Governor General and 
no military or naval establishment dis- 
tinct from that of the Empire, but with 
a native parliament and independent 
control of tariff, taxation, coinage, and 
all internal policies, there are some at- 
tributes of even more complete sov- 
ereignty in the case of Ireland. The 
Free State is a full member of the 
League of Nations, and has attempted 
to set up its own diplomatic service. 
It sends a “Minister” to Washington, 
Professor Timothy Smiddy, and main- 
tains a “trade commission” in New 
York, though the United States, in def- 
erence to Great Britain, has not ap- 
pointed a Minister to Ireland. 


The New Irish Government 


The Governor General of Ireland, 
Timothy Healy, is a moderate Irish- 
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IRELAN 


Signs of Progress in the Political ay 





man who has been a 
prominent barrister 
and member of the 
British Parliament for 
forty years. His po- 
sition is largely honor- 
ary. The actual ex- 
ecutive is William T. 
Cosgrave, President of 
the Executive Council, 
who has held office 
continuously since be- 
fore the Free State be- 
gan—longer than most 
European govern- 
ments. There are six 








principal ministers in 
the Cabinet, the best 


known of whom are Kevin O'Higgins. 


Home Affairs; Professor John Mac 
Neill, Education, and Desmond Fitz 
gerald, External (Foreign) Affairs. 
The upper house of the Irish Parlia- 
ment consists of a Senate of thirty 
members nominated by the Govern- 
ment. The lower house, or Dail 


O’CoNNELL STREET 


A scene in the heart of the Free State capital. 
was called Sackville Street, after a despised British general. 


monument to Lord Nelson of Trafalgar. 











Under the English regime, O’Connell Sireet 
In the background is seen the 
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conomic Revival of the Irish Nation 
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ELAND 


The British Army promptly evacuated Ireland after the Anglo-Irish Treaty. 


ionderry, 


Eirann, contains 153 
seats, elected by a sys- 
tem of proportional 
representation. There 
are about 1,800,000 
voters in the Free 
State, all men and 
women over twenty-one 
years of age being 
eligible. 

Dublin’s public 
buildings show signifi- 
cant transformation to- 
day. The legislature 
meets in Leinster 
House, instead of the 
old Irish Parliament 
House, now used as 
the Bank of Ireland. 
When the Dail is sit- 
ting, the Irish tricolor 
of green, white, and 
orange flies from the 
top of the flagstaff. 
Near Leinster House a 
great civic center is 
developing, with new 
vovernment buildings, the National 
Museum, and the National Art Gallery. 
Dublin Castle, the ancient symbol of 
British oppression, where lived the aris- 
tocratic viceroys of the old days, has 
been taken over by Government depart- 
ments. The Supreme Court sits in the 
former viceregal throne room. The 
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Governor General occupies an unpre- 
tentious house in Phoenix Park. The 
Free State Government is one of the 
middle class and the farmers. The 
brilliant English society, the military 
officialdom, the hated “‘black and tans” 
(Royal Irish Constabulary) have 
passed. Instead we find a small un- 
armed “Civic Guard” of 5200 for 
policing the entire country, and a much 
reduced farmer-lad army of 15,000 to 
curb the Republican rebels. Sackville 
Street, the ‘““Main Street”’ of Dublin, 
is now O’Connell Street, from the 
famous patriot whose statue stands at 
the head of the bridge over the Liffey, 
the river which splits the city in twain. 
But the principal landmark of O’Con- 
nell Street still stands—the anomalous 
column crowned by a statue of Lord 


Nelson, the British Admiral of Trafal-_ 


gar. 


Republicanism 

The main issue in Irish politics dur- 
ing the early life of the new nation has 
been that of the Free State versus the 
Republic. The line is sharply drawn 
between those who believe that half a 
loaf is better than none, in other words 
that the relation of the Free State to 
the British under the treaty is to be 
preferred to continued anarchy, and 
those who will admit no compromise, 
however nominal, with their ancient 
enemies. The Republicans demand an 


Tue Last or THE “TomMMIEs”’ 


The last 


detachment is here seen leaving Dublin Castle. 
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Premier of Northern Ireland, whose govern- 
ment refuses to enter the Free State. 


Tue Bevrast Docks 


The Ulster capital is one of the greatest 
shipping centers of the world. 


Ciry Hai, Bevrast 


Irish public buildings are notable for their 
beautiful architecture. 


ae 


A Be.rast STREET ON ELEcTION Day 


Even in the slums the Protestant populace 
is intensely Unionist. Note the Craig banner. 
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absolutely separate and autonomous re- 
public and will stop at no force or 
bloodshed to get it. This group has 
been prevalent in Ireland for many gen- 
erations. First known as ‘‘Fenianism,” 
then as “Sinn Fein” (pronounced Shinn 
Fane, and meaning ‘“‘Ourselves Alone”), 
and now genefally referred to as Re- 
publicanism, the movement has never 
lacked leaders or support. Most of the 
Irish freedom propaganda in America 
has been from the Sinn Feiners, and 
large sums of money have been raised 
for it by the Irish-Americans. Its head 
today is Eamonn de Valera, original 
“President of the Republic,’ who re- 
fused to treat with Lloyd-George dur- 
ing the treaty negotiations, and who 
has kept up a guerilla warfare against 
the Free State authorities in the inter- 
vals between imprisonments, ever since. 
The principal leaders of the Free State 
party before Cosgrave were Arthur 
Griffith and General Michael Collins, 
two able men whose deaths early in the 
emancipation period were a tremendous 
loss to Ireland’s government. 


At the last general election in 1924, 
the Government party won 65 seats in 
the Dail, while the Republicans elected 
44 members, who have steadily refused 
to take their seats, in protest against 
the Free State Treaty. The remainder 
are divided among the three small 
groups—the Farmers’, Labor, and In- 
dependent Parties. The defection of 
the Republicans left the Government a 
clear majority in the Dail. There is 
no disposition among the others to op- 
pose the Treaty. But, as with any gov- 
ernment long in power, there are now 
developing conflicting views over in- 
ternal policy. Factions are springing 
up, and recently a group headed by 
General Dick Mulcahy, Minister of De- 
fense, deserted the Government and 
formed a new “National Party.” It is 
probable that in time two major parties 
will be built up in the Dail, dividing on 
economic issues. The Republican prop- 
aganda has, on the whole, lost ground, 
with the gradual stabilization of the 
country. 


The Boundary Dispute 

The perennial problem of the rela- 
tion between the Free State and Ulster 
(Northern Ireland) is always threaten- 
ing, though a so-called “settlement” 
was reached last December. The Ulster 
question is both a religious and an 
economic one. Of the four original 
provinces of Ireland, Leinster (contain- 
ing Dublin) to the East, Munster to the 
Southwest, and Connaught in the West, 
are definitely in the Free State. They 
contain twenty-three of the thirty-two 
counties in Ireland, and their popula- 
tion is predominantly Roman Catholic 
in faith, and agricultural in occupation. 
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A ConnauGut FisHERMAN’s Hut 


Thousands of Irish peasants and their hard- 
working wives must live in such pitiful 
homes as this. 


Of the nine original counties of Ulster, 
three (Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan) 
have safe Catholic majorities, and were 
given to the Free State under the 
Treaty of 1921. The population of the 
Free State is 3,150,000 (about the size 
of Chicago) as against 1,250,000 in 
Ulster. The area of the Free State is 
five times as large as that of Ulster. 
Ulster was settled chiefly by Scotch 
Presbyterians who were brought over 
from Scotland by James II in the sev- 
enteenth century. Ulster is an indus- 
trial rather than an _ agricultural 
country. Its two leading industries, 
linen weaving and ship-building, center 
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An Ancient WaysipE Cross 


These delicately carved Gaelic survivals, 
symbols of an intense religious faith, are seen 
throughout the Irish countryside. 
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in its capital, Belfast (the population 
of Belfast, 425,000, is practically on a 
par with that of Dublin), and depend 
for their prosperity on trade with Eng- 
land. The Ulsterites have always been 
closely bound by economic and political 
ties to England. The emotional vio- 
lence of the Catholic versus Protestant 
quarrel in Ireland is rooted in historical 
traditions, and transcends the reason 
and the better interests of the partici- 
pants. Read St. John Ervine’s power 
ful play, “Mixed Marriage,” if you 
would understand something of the 
hatred that can exist between th: 
“Orangemen” and the “Papishes” in 
Belfast. 


The British Parliament in 1920 
passed a “Government of Ireland Act’ 
to set up two parliaments for Ireland, 
one in the North and one in the South. 
The southern government never func- 
tioned, but was superseded by the Free 
State. The Ulster government was es- 
tablished over the six Ulster counties, 
however, and has continued ever since 
as an integral part of the United King- 
dom. Under the Treaty, Northern Ire- 
land was offered the option of entering 
the Free State or of remaining within 
the Empire. It chose the latter course. 
But the Treaty also provided that if 
Ulster remained separate, the boundary 
between it and the Free State should 
be determined by a Boundary Commis- 
sion of three—one member from the 
Free State, one from tlie North, and 
one from Britain. Ulster, under the 
leadership of its Premier, Sir James 
Craig, obstinately refused to appoint a 
commissioner or to give up any part of 
its territory. This deadlock continued 
until October, 1924, when the British 
Parliament passed a law authorizing 
England to appoint a Boundary com- 
missioner for Northern Ireland, willy- 
nilly. J. R. Fisher, a Belfast editor, 
was accordingly appointed, though not 
officially recognized by the Ulster Par- 
liament. Professor John MacNeill was 
appointed by the Free State, and Chief 
Justice Richard Feetham, of South 
Africa, was made chairman, with the 
deciding vote. 


The work of the Boundary Commis- 
sion was concerned chiefly with Fer- 
managh and Tyrone, two of the six 
Ulster counties, with a combined pop- 
ulation of 204,000, of which about 53 
per cent are Catholics. These counties 
returned Nationalist (Free State) and 
Sinn Fein members to the Ulster Par- 
liament in the 1922 election by a small 
majority. The Free State maintains a 
high tariff wall on the Ulster boundary 
which seriously handicaps these Cath- 
olic communities whose trade affinities 
are with the south. The Commission 
finished its (Continued on Page 26) 
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Can We End Strikes? 


Plans for Peace in the Rail and Coal Industries Are Good as Far as They Go 


HE prospect for a permanent solu- 
tion of the labor problem of 
American railroads appears measurably 
nearer with the favorable reporting by 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, of the Watson-Parker bill for 
peaceful adjustment of railroad labor 
disputes. The bill embodies a plan 
agreed to by the managements of more 
than 80 per cent of the country’s rail- 
road mileage and by the four big rail- 
road “brotherhoods” whose member- 
ship includes the vast majority of rail- 
road workers. The Trainmen and Con- 
ductors’ Brotherhoods have recently 
served notice that they intend to de- 
mand wage increases averaging a dol- 
lar a day per capita and aggregating 
$500,000,000. The engineers and shop- 
men will follow suit. It is the hope of 
the Government to push through the 
Watson-Parker bill in time to function 
before the new wage demands lead to 
an open break. 
The Railroad Peace Plan 
The bill would abolish the present 
Railroad Labor Board under the Esch- 
Cummins Act and substitute voluntary 
agreements. All disputes shall first be 
taken up in joint conferences of the 
managements and men, which shall 
make every reasonable effort to effect 
an agreement. If these fail, an adjust- 
ment board representing both sides, 
either regional or national, shall con- 
sider the dispute. If this fails, it shall 
be referred to a board of mediation of 
five members of the general public ap- 
pointed by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate. This board may, 
with the consent of both parties, submit 
the dispute to arbitrators, whose award 
shall be binding. If all these methods 
do not produce a satisfactory settle- 
ment, the board of mediation shall 
notify the President, who is authorized, 
at his discretion, to make a special com- 
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Passaic Strike Rior 


Much disorder has marked the history of the 

New Jersey textile towns. Legitimate picket- 

ing frequently leads to violence in unor- 
ganized industries. 
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Ricuarp F. Grant 
President of the Susquehanna Collieries Com- 
pany and successful mediator in the anthra- 
cite strike settlement. 


mission investigation and award. No 
interruption of service shall occur for 
sixty days after this point is reached. 
The principle has the support of 
President Coolidge and has been en- 
dorsed by every one concerned, with the 
exception of a minority of railroad ex- 
ecutives, headed by L. F. Loree, of the 
Delaware and Hudson, who object to 
abandoning the Railroad Labor Board 
after only a five years’ trial. The fact 
that the new system was voluntarily de- 
veloped by the roads and brotherhoods 
is the strongest point in its favor. The 
present Board has never commanded 
the complete confidence of the men. 


The Anthracite Truce 

The longest strike in the history of 
the anthracite coal industry is ended. 
That is to say, the miners are again 
digging coal for the same wages as they 
got before last August. But is it set- 
tled? The agreement will continue in 
force until August, 1930. At any time 
after Jan. 1, 1927, either the operators 
or the miners may propose a change in 
the wage scale, which must be discussed 
in a joint conference. If the conferees 
cannot agree, the controversy shall be 
referred with full power to a board of 
two men not connected with the indus- 
try, unless agreed to—one chosen by 
each side from a list submitted by the 
other. The “check-off,’ or collection of 
union dues by the companies on pay 
day, contended for by the miners, was 
not granted. But the existing Anthra- 
cite Conciliation Board, appointed by 


_ profits. 


President Roosevelt, was empowered to 
consider this and other demands, and to 
work out a program of cooperation be- 
tween the miners and operators for the 
increase of efficiency and production. 
Concessions had to be made by both 
sides. The operators’ demand for com- 
pulsory arbitration by a third party, 
which was stubbornly rejected by the 
miners throughout the six months of in- 
termittent negotiations, was waived in 
the final settlement. When the striking 
workers in an industry unanimously op- 
pose this method, it is good evidence 
that they feel that no outsider can sym- 
pathetically understand their problems 
and give a fair decision. If wages and 
living conditions are to be arbitrated, 
they say, so should coal prices and 
The new agreement puts the 
emphasis entirely on joint conference 
within the industry by agents trusted 
by both sides. The treaty was ratified 
almost unanimously by the miners in a 
mass meeting at Scranton, and much of 
the strike bitterness has been forgotten. 


Credit for the settlement belongs 
primarily to Richard F. Grant of Cleve- 
land, himself a coal operator, who 
quietly set to work after all other pro- 
posals had failed, to bring the two sides 
to an agreement. President Coolidge 
expressly disclaimed the ‘credit, and 
steadfastly refused to intervene, al- 
though the Senate had passed a resolu- 
tion asking him to. But the Adminis- 
tration, through Secretary of Labor 
Davis, was in close touch throughott 
the proceedings and. exerted tactfil’’ 
pressure. Another factor was the con- 


tinued efforts of Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania in behalf of the miners. 
Thus an uninterrupted supply of an- 
thracite is assured for the next four and 
a half years. But what guarantee does 
(Continued on Page 30) 





Tue Unirtep States Coat Commission 


Holding a hearing in 1922. John Hays 

Hammond, Chairman (center); the late Vice 

President Thomas R, Marshall (right) ; John 
L. Lewis, mine leader (left), testifying. 
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The Washington Drama 


$387,000,000 Tax Reduction Bill Passes Congress; Anti-Merger Drive one 


Democrats Flounder for Issues 


N the past two weeks Congress has 

begun to see light on the 1926 Tax 
Bill, which has been a subject of almost 
continuous controversy in both houses 
since last fal]. At the time of the last 
writing, the Senate was staging a last 
minute flare-up against some of the 
provisions of the House Bill to which 
the Administration had given its O. K. 
The Senate’s repealing of various taxes 
in the final debates pushed the total tax 
reductions provided in the bill to the 
unprecedented figure of $456,000,000, 
more than $100,000,000 above the 
safety margin set by the Treasury. 


The Conference Agreements 


The bill was then sent immediately 
to a joint conference between the 
House and Senate Finance Committees 
to iron out the disagreements between 
the two houses. After ten days of acri- 
monious debates, the conferees agreed 
upon changes in the bill as it came from 
the Senate which would pare down the 
reductions to $387,000,000 in 1926 and 
$343,000,000, in 1927. The automobile 
passenger car tax, abolished by the 
Senate, was put back into the bill but 
reduced from 5 per cent, the present 
rate, to 3 per cent. The theatre admis- 
sion tax, repealed by the Senate, was 
partly restored with the provision that 
all admissions to legitimate drama be- 
low seventy-five cents, are to be exempt 
from taxation. The corporate earnings 
tax, raised by the Senate to 1314 per 
cent, was dropped to 13. No change 
was made in the normal tax rates, sur- 
taxes, and exemptions on personal in- 
come provisionally agreed. to, nor in the 
repeal of the gift tax and capital stock 
tax. The main fight in the conference 
was on the inheritance tax, which had 
been totally repealed by the Senate. A 
compromise was reached on this, by 
which the maximum tax on estates was 




















smith in New Orleans “States” 


Au—Tuat’s DIFFERENT 


Will a trust, by any other name, 
smell as sweet? 


fixed at 20 per cent instead of the pres- 
ent 40. Estates under $100,000 are 
exempted, with a retroactive reduction 
of 15 per cent on 1924 estate taxes 
already paid, and with a 25 per cent 
credit, rising to 80 per cent in future 
years, to the various states in the Union 
which impose inheritance taxes of their 
own. Alabama, Florida and Nevada 
have no estate taxes, and other states 
would be unduly penalized if estates of 
their residents had to pay heavy taxes 
both to the state and the nation. The 
credit provision means that a portion 
of the tax collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be turned over to the state 
in which the decedent died. 

After the conferees finished their 
work, the bill was speedily passed by 
the House, 354 to 28, and by the Sen- 
ate 61 to 10, without further change. 
The bill then went to President Cool- 
idge, who signed it two days later, after 
conference with Secretary Mellon. 


In the meantime, the Treasury has 
already sent out the tax blanks for per- 
sonal incomes for the March 15 returns, 
inasmuch as both Houses had all agreed 
on these provisions. 


Trust Prosecutions 

The storm raised in Congress by the 
recently proposed mergers in various 
industries continued unabated. Prose- 
cution of the Ward Food Products Cor 
poration and the National Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation was continued by thie 
Department of Justice (Scholastic, 
February 20, page 18) under threats 
by Senator La Follette and other in- 
surgents. Hearings conducted by the 
Federal Trade Commission on _ the 
Aluminum Company of America (Scho 
lastic, February 6, page 16) were held 
in Pittsburgh for several days with 
little result. The company’s officers re- 
fused to give a list of its stockholders 
to the investigators, but allowed them 
to examine photostat copies of a large 
number of letters and original copies 
of contracts in the company’s files. It 
was disclosed that twenty-seven com- 
panies and railroads related to the pro- 
duction of aluminum are wholly owned 
by the Aluminum Company of America, 
and that it has a part interest in many 
other companies, including some in 
Europe. The company’s most impor- 
tant holdings of bauxite ore are in 
British Guiana, South America. In the 
meantime,*the Department of Justice 
made public a report that it finds the 
charges of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against the Aluminum Company 
wholly unsupported by evidence. The 
violations of the ‘consent’ decree” of 
1912, charged by the Commission, in- 
cluded: delaying of shipments of ma- 
terial, furnishing known defective 
metal, discriminating in the prices of 


(Concluded on Page 22) 





FOR EARNED NET INCOMES OF NOT MORE THAN $5,000 
DERIVED CHIEFLY FROM SALARIES AND WAGES 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX RETURN 
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A Persona. INcome Tax Bianx 
Under the new law a married man with two children and an 
income of less than $4300 will pay no tax. 




















A Ceaneneanen  wertanedl Tax Biankx 
Corporations will now pay a tax of 13 instead of 1244 per cent on 
their net earnings for the year. 
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Safeguarding the Federal Courts 


Congress Should Take Action to Raise the Quality of Our Judiciary 


HEN the New York State As- 
W sembly last week acted favor- 
ably on the bill to increase salaries of 
ill justices of the State Supreme Court 
‘rom $10,000 to $17,500, and of those 
sitting in Greater New York, part of 
whose salaries is paid by the city, to 
$25,000, it may have been dropping a 
ventle hint to the United States Con- 
vress. For the generous treatment of 
state and city judges (and New York’s 
policy can be duplicated in Pennsyl- 
ania, Illinois, and other states) brings 
into high relief the niggardly wages 
paid by Uncle Sam to the men who con- 
luct the important judicial business of 
the Federal Government. 

The United State Supreme Court is 
the lowest paid body of similar caliber 
in any major country. English judges 
ure paid as high as $50,000 a year in 
the higher ranks; yet Chief Justice 
Taft gets only $15,000, and salaries of 
federal judges have been increased but 
15 to 25 per cent over the level of be- 
fore the War, though the cost of living 
has gone up about 75 per cent. The 
following table shows vividly the dis- 
crepancy between the salaries of fed- 
eral and state and city judges. An or- 
dinary city magistrate in New York 
gets more than a judge of the United 
States district court, while there are at 
least fifty judges in New York state 
who are paid over $15,000 a year. 


Salaries, Federal Judges 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court.ncnnumnnh15,000 
Associate Justice, Supreme Court............ 14,500 
Federal Circuit Court Judges. 8,500 
Federal District Court Judges 7,500 
Salaries, State and City Judges 
Justices, State Supreme Court. 17,500 
Judges, General Sessions Courts (N. 
Y. City) 17,500 
Judges, County Courts (Greater 
N, ¥.) 





17,500 
Judges, State Court of Appeals... 17,500 
Judges, N. Y. City Courts .cncncnnnene 14,500 
Judges, Children’s Court (N. Y. 











City) 12,000 
Judges, Special Sessions Courts (N. Y. 

City) 10,000 
Judges, Municipal Courts (N. - Y. 

City) 9,000 





City Magistrates (N. Y. City) 8,000 

A $4,000 college professor cannot, 
perhaps, be expected to shed tears over 
the predicament of an $8,000 federal 
judge. But the question is not one of 
sentiment, nor even of the inequities of 
the distribution of wealth, but one of 
the safeguarding of the quality and 
character of our judiciary, the capstone 
of sound government. The question has 
recently attracted attention because of 
the introduction of a bill in Congress 
by Representative Graham of Pennsy]- 








A Feperat Court 1n AcTION 


The presiding judges of these important. 


branches of our judicial system are seriqusly 
underpaid and harassed by dockets: clogged 
with criminal prosecutions. 


vania, to increase the salaries of fed- 
eral judges. In hearings before the 
Judiciary Committees of both houses of 
Congress, representatives of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, the Patent Law 
Association, the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and the National 
Association of Credit Men pled for the 
bill. Introduced as “the two greatest 
lawyers of America,” Charles Evans 
Hughes and John W. Davis, former 
presidential candidates of both major 
parties, laid aside their business to tell 
the committees the disastrous effects of 
the government’s parsimony. Lawyers 
like Mr. Hughes and Mr. Davis, both 
of whom have served their country in 
responsible posts for meager salaries, 
earn from $100,000 to $200,000 a year 
from their lucrative private practices. 
They and many other prominent: law- 
yers appear constantly before federal 
court judges whose salaries are a min- 
ute fraction of their incomes. Quoting 
John Marshall, the father of our Su- 
preme Court, Mr. Davis put the issue 
concisely: “The greatest affliction that 
an angry heaven has ever visited upon 
an ungrateful and sinning people is an 
incapable, corrupt, and dependent ju- 
diciary.”’ ‘No man who is inadequate- 
ly paid can be independent in thought.” 

The federal district courts are often 
required to pass upon cases involving 
millions of dollars. Further, their 


duties have been complicated in recent 
years, by a great volume of cases pros- 
ecuted by the Government under the 
Volstead Act, the Harrison Anti-Nar- 
cotic Act, and the Mann White Slave 
Act. This type of criminal litigation 
has swamped the courts that should be 
concentrating their attention on impor- 
tant economic decisions. The danger is 
that the relatively low salaries will at- 
tract to the judgeships, lawyers of a 
low caliber both professionally and 
morally, political appointees that wil) 
be susceptible to bribery and intimida 
tion. Not only should better salaries 
be paid, but the appointment system 
should be freed from politics, and spe- 
cial courts should be created to handle 
the prohibition enforcement cases. 








Short and Sweet 
By William B. Pierce 


1. A certain number is exactly di- 
visible by 2 and by 7. The sum of 
its digits is 8. Find the number. 

2. On the circumference of a circle 
lie 25 points. A straight line connects 
every point with every other point. 
How many straight lines are there? 

8. A circular piece of cardboard, 3 
feet in diameter, has a circular hole, 1 
foot in diameter, cut from its center. 
The ring so formed is cut in halves 
along a diameter, and the ends of one 
half are joined without overlapping. 
Find the height of the resulting lamp- 
shade. 

4. The following set of equations 
will test your ingenuity, but can be 
solved without much complication. 

x2+-xy+y2=37 

y2-+xz+z2=28 

y2+yz+z22=19 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Issue 


1. 40 degrees. 2. 121 feet. 
3. Equate to y, clear of fractions, and solve 
for x. 


That is, x=y—2+ Vy2—8y-+7. 


Let y—8y+7=a. 
be negative. 


Solving for y, y=4+ Vato 


If x is real, a cannot 


Since a is not negative, y must be 1 or 
less, or 7 or more. 


4. Let AB be the common external tan- 
gent; AM and BN, radii; MCN the line of 
centers; and CD the common internal tan- 
gent cutting AB at D. Angle M+N=2 
right angles. Draw DM and DN. Now 
DA=DC=DB. DM and DN bisect angles 
M and N. That is, angles DMUN+-DNM=1 
right angle, and angle MDN is a rfght 
angle. But DC is perpendicular to MN, and 
equals half AB, and is the mean propor- 
tional between MC and NC. 
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The Washington Drama 


(Concluded from Page 20) 


crude aluminum, hindering competitors 
from enlarging their business opera- 
tions. Senator Walsh vigorously at- 
tacked the findings of the Attorney 
General, and demanded a Senate inves- 
tigation of the whole industry. The 
Administration forces, headed by Sen- 
ators Cummins of Iowa, and Reed of 
Pennsylvania, fought back, claiming 
that a Senate investigation would be un- 
constitutional. Other large combina- 
tions that drew fire from certain sen- 
ators were the Van Sweringen and 
Frisco-Rock Island Railroad mergers, 
and the Chase-Mechanics Bank merger 
in New York. 


In Chicago, Senators Borah and 
James A. Reed of Missouri, opened a 
nation-wide drive against the recent 
adoption by the Senate of the resolution 
for adherence to the World Court. 
While they have slight hopes of secur- 
ing a repeal to the action, they expect 
to campaign against many of the pro- 
Court senators who will come up for 
reelection next fall. 


The Democrats’ Dilemma 

Many senators are opposed to rat- 
ification of the Italian debt settlement 
and the feeling has been intensified by 
Premier Mussolini’s recent irresponsi- 
ble swashbuckling. The Democratic 
leaders have been casting about for a 
satisfactory issue on which to base their 
congressional election campaign. On 
the World Court and the tax bill, the 
action of Congress has been very nearly 
non-partisan. The Democrats appar- 
ently decided not to oppose the Admin- 
istration on these questions, but no pop- 
ular campaign issues are in sight. The 
Italian debt: question is scarcely big 
enough to arouse the country to Demo- 
cratic furor. Senator Walsh’s various 
monopoly investigations have not struck 
fire with the country. There remain 
the tariff, prohibition, farm relief, and 
the personal policies and character of 
President Coolidge. Just what the 
Democrats will finally decide to make 
their fight on is doubtful, but they are 
determined to drop their peaceful 
policies from now on until the Novem- 
ber election. Bert E. Haney of Oregon, 
Democratic member of the United 
States Shipping Board, who was re- 
quested to resign last August by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, but refused, last week 
turned in his resignation, and may run 
for the Senate. The President’s policy 
of demanding blank resignations from 
some of his appointees to important 
boards, thus holding a club over their 
administrative actions, has been roundly 
criticized and may become a Demo- 
cratic issue. 


WO hundred years ago in England, 
there were more than seventy dis- 
tinct crimes for which the death sen- 
tence could be imposed. They included 
many which we today should consider 
scarcely worthy of a few days’ im- 


CLARENCE Darrow 


Noted criminal lawyer, testifying against cap- 
ital punishment at a Congressional héaring. 


prisonment or a small fine, such as 
“poaching” (hunting on a_ private 
estate), and such relics of superstition 
as witchcraft and sacrilege, which have 
disappeared almost entirely from the 
criminal code. Today murder is the 
only crime punishable by death in most 
civilized countries. 


This tremendous revolution in our 
conceptions of punishment has been due 
to many factors—the spread of scien- 
tific knowledge and education, the gen- 
eral diffusion of refinement, moderation, 
and mercy, and the dying out of more 
primitive barbarity. How far will the 
reform continue? There is a strong 
movement among humanitarians today 
to secure the total abolition of capital 
punishment. In the District of Colum- 
bia, which is, of course, under the direct 
jurisdiction of Congress, and in New 
York State, bills to this end are now in 
the legislative mill. Public hearings 
were held before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
at which, testimony was given by wit- 
nesses of various degrees of expertness. 
The most prominent was Clarence Dar- 
row, the Chicago criminal lawyer, who 
has been noted for thirty years as a 
thorough-going reformer, philanthro- 
pist, and skeptic. His connection with 
the Dayton Evolution Case and the Leo- 
pold-Loeb Case in Chicago, have made 
him one of the most talked of figures in 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


ToAbolish*Legalized Murder” 


Does Capital Punishment Really Deter From Crime? 


American life. Mr. Darrow’s argu- 
ments against the death sentence, which 
are essentially the same as those of all 
its opponents, may be summarized thus: 


1. Capital punishment does not de- 
ter others from committing crime. De- 
spite the publicity executions obtain in 
newspapers, the homicide rate goes 
steadily up. In England picking 
pockets used to be among the crimes 
punishable by death. Hangings were 
held on hills, attended by thousands, 
but pickpockets swarmed in the crowds 
around the gallows. Capital punish- 
ment serves only to make criminals more 
wary of being caught. 

2. Every man is potentially criminal 
or insane. Our conduct is determined 
by many obscure forces of environment 
and heredity. Those who murder have 
been subjected to bad influences, spe- 
cial temptations, or some type of mental 
breakdown. They should be treated as 
psychopathic patients and segregated 
for life. 

3. Capital punishment is brutalizing 
to society. It is a relic of savage races 
who transferred the motive of revenge 
for wrong from the individual to the 
group. Society demands that some one 
shall be made to suffer for crimes, 
though it itself is partly responsible. 

These views are held by many prom- 
inent penologists and criminologists, in- 
cluding Warden Lewis E. Lawes of 
Sing Sing, Thomas Mott Osborn, Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey, Dr. William T. 
Root, Orlando F. Lewis, William Healy 
and others. Kathleen Norris, the nov- 
elist, says that the majority of women 
are against the death sentence. 


But many persons believe that the 
demand for this type of penal reform 
is sentimentality. Capital punishment 
would deter, they say, if our police and 
courts were prompt and energetic, as 
they are in England, and did not allow 
all but a small fraction of murderers to 
slip through their fingers or to escape 
the death penalty. Society must be 
protected against degenerates as well as 
super-criminals. Electrocution is as 
painless and merciful a system of exc 
cution as can be devised. If we accep! 
complete determinism such as Mr. Dar- 
row preaches, human beings will los: 
all sense of moral responsibility and 
blame their criminal actions on uncon- 
trollable circumstances. Between these 
two conflicting views, scientific penology 
still has a long way to go before it has 
made a final solution of the crime 


problem. 
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A Record Art Sale 


HE acquisitive sense of collectors 

of art has been titillated within 
the last fortnight to the point of base- 
ball excitement in the stirring auction 
sale of the treasures of the late Vis- 
count Leverhulme at the Anderson gal- 
leries in New York City. Mitchell 
Kennerly, the founder of the gallery, 
istutely secured the prize sale of the 
year by achieving the herculean task of 
transporting the collection to New York. 


The collections formed the household 
furnishings gathered by Viscount Lev- 
crhulme at his estate, “The Hill,” near 
London. Every conceivable object de- 
signed for decoration and for use in the 
less utilitarian quarters of a household 
was included. The choicest objects 
were in the section of the sale devoted 
to furniture. Although the furniture 
included some examples from Elizabeth- 
in and from Stuart times, the best of the 
furniture was of the Georgian period. 
Since the Georgian period represents 
the finest furniture procurable in Eng- 
land, it goes without saying that many 
of the pieces were of great beauty and 
of commensurate rarity. The bookcase 
illustrated was sold for $11,000. 


The section of paintings was prob- 
ably next in importance and like the 
furniture was chiefly devoted to the 
works of English artists, and especially 
English artists who flourished in the 
eighteenth century. The prices paid 
for the nineteen landscapes by John 
Constable were, as prices go for paint- 
ings, quite modest. The prices paid for 


Tue State Quarry 


A landscape by George Morland (1763-1804), perhaps the most coveted of all painters 
of English rural life, was one of Lord Leverhulme’s finest. 


the six paintings by Burne-Jones and 
the three items by Alma-Tadema, both 
of whom commanded high prices 
twenty-five years ago, were low. 


Of the painters of the eighteenth 
century, Gainsborough topped the paint- 
ings with a record of $20,000 paid by a 
New York dealer. This price was low 
for a representative example of the art 
of Gainsborough. Romney, Reynolds, 
Raeburn, and George Morland did not 
cause excited bidding, probably because 
the canvases were not nearly so fine as 
many already hanging in American 
museums and private collections. 


Viscount Leverhulme (1851-1925) 
was a striking figure in the commercial 
world of England. He was born in 
Lancashire, set out to wrest a fortune 
from the soap-boiling industry against 
a thousand competitors, and eventually 
succeeded in establishing a business 
whose assets were listed at $350,000,- 
000. Like Henry Ford, Leverhulme 
saw the advantage in having absolute 
control of all of the raw products neces- 
sary for his commodity, and to that end 
he owned palm-oil plantations in Africa 
and whalers in the Arctic. 


Lord Leverhulme was one of the 
earliest adventurers in the development 
of a “garden city,’ as exemplified by 
his now famous model town, ‘Port Sun- 
light.””. He made it possible for his 
employees to participate in the profits 
of his vast undertakings, provided ex- 
cellent working conditions, and estab- 
lished a benevolent sort of feudalism. 
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Satinwoop BooxcasE 

.A superb specimen of eighteenth 


century 
cabinet maker’s art. 
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A Saton at “Tue Hiv” 
Lord Leverhulme’s magnificent country es- 
tate which housed the now scattered collection. 





H. R. H. tue Duke or CuMBERLAND 
Portrait by 


Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1787). 
The Duke was a brother of George Ill. 
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Mount Kiravea 
Photographed from an Army airplane. Dr. 
Jaggar predicts a new eruption in Hawaii. 





Drs. Hatt anp SHILLINGER 
The experts who have perfected a new cure 
for hookworm disease, “tetrachlorethylene.” 


Pau PaINnLevEe 
French statesman and savant, the new presi- 
dent of the Committee for International In- 
tellectual Co-operation. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


Milestones of Scientific Progress 


A new and highly efficient cure for 
hookworm disease, known as _ tetra- 
chlorethylene, has been discovered by 
Drs. Maurice C. Hall and J. F. Shil- 
linger, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. About six years ago Dr. Hall 
discovered that carbon tetrachloride, a 
common cleaning fluid, could be used as 
a drug for the treatment of victims of 
the enervating parasite with far better 
results than were secured from oil of 
chenopodium, the previously standard 
treatment. The drug was used with 
great success by the International 
Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in its world-wide drive on 
hookworm, but large doses were found 
to be dangerous. The new remedy is 
similar in structure to carbon tetra- 
chloride, but much safer. 

10) 

Not long ago a collection of relics 
was unearthed at an old lime kiln near 
Tucson, Arizona. They consisted of 
cast lead swords, crosses, and other 
objects bearing both Latin and Hebrew 
inscriptions, and indicated on their 
face that a migration of Roman Jews 
crossed the Atlantic in the Dark Ages, 
penetrated to the far west, and founded 
a kingdom which lasted from 760 A. D. 
to 900 A. D. Local and national 
archeologists studied the amazing find 
and were divided in their opinions of 
the antiquity of the relics. Now an 
Arizona cattleman brings circumstan- 
tial evidence to show that the relics 
were probably made as a hoax by a 
young Mexican sculptor and scholar 
who lived there forty years ago. 

An embargo on the importation of 
narcissus bulbs into the United States 
has been announced by Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine. The bulbs act as 
carriers for two varieties of flies and 
the eel worm, all of which are pests 
which seriously menace the alfalfa, 
clover, onion, and other important food 
crops. The quarantine was taken only 
after prolonged study. The flower in- 
dustry should not suffer greatly, how- 
ever, because millions of narcissus 
bulbs are grown in this country under 
safe conditions. 

a 

On January 1, 1927, Russia will 
abandon the Fahrenheit thermometer 
scale in favor of the Centigrade, pre- 
ferred by scientists. The change is 
being introduced gradually. 

Dr. T. A. Jaggar, the foremost Amer- 
ican volcanologist, who maintains his 
headquarters on the rim of Kilauea, the 
Hawaiian volcano, says that Mauna Loa 
and Kilauea are about to break into 


eruption. His predictions are based on 
delicate measuring devices, but the 
agree with those of the old Hawaiia: 
medicine men. Vesuvius is also havin; 
one of her frequent periods of activity 
this winter, though a serious eruption i 

not expected. Dr. Jaggar and othe 
authorities say that volcanoes ar 
purely local affairs. They are not out 

lets for a vast interior mass of molte 

matter, and there is no evidence to sho 
that volcanic disturbances in variou, 
parts of the earth are intimately cor 

nected. 

10) 


Ruins of six Maya cities have bee : 
discovered by the Mason-Spinden e. 
pedition in Quintana Roo, the easter: 
portion of the Yucatan peninsula. Sev - 
eral buildings and temples were found 
in fair condition. 

10 


The earth is passing at present 
through a belt of comets, according to 
some astronomers. Since January |, 
1925, thirteen comets have been discov - 
ered, two of them already in 1926. The 
latest was seen off the Cape of Good 
Hope, low in the southern skies. These 
periods of prolific comets recur occa- 
sionally, but it has been many years 
since there were so many as at present. 

a 

Paul Painlevé, former premier of 
France, and present war minister, has 
been appointed president of the League 
of Nations Committee for Interna- 
tional Intellectual Co-operation, suc- 
ceeding Henri Bergson, the great 
philosopher. M. Painlevé is a mathe- 
matician of note. Albert Einstein was 
at one time head of the Committee, and 
Gilbert Murray, Madame Curie, and 
other noted scholars are members. The 
aim is to promote the world interchange 
of scientific and literary information, 
and the protection of the rights of «ll 
intellectual workers. Three Amer- 
icans, Drs. Vernon Kellogg, zoologist, 
Robert A. Millikan, physicist, and 
George E. Hale, astronomer, are also 
co-operating. 

1) 

Tetra-ethyl gasoline, a compound 
containing a special lead to prevent 
“knocking” in automobile engines, !1s 
been pronounced harmless to health by 
a committee of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. An epidemic of “lead-gas- 
poisonings” led to the investigation, but 
men exposed to both this form and nor- 
mal gasoline showed no ill effects. As 
a safeguard, however, the service will 
allow the sale only under the label 
“motor fuel,” to prevent housewives 
and mechanics from buying it for clean- 
ing and other purposes. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


David Lawrence, veteran Washing- 
ton correspondent, and president of the 
Consolidated Press Association, an- 
nounced that he would publish a news- 
paper at the capital to be called the 
l'nited States Daily, and to contain a 
complete, non-partisan account of the 
diy-by-day activities of the legislative, 
judicial, and executive branches of the 
C overnment. 


1} 
The “Melk” copy of the Guttenberg 


Eble, long immured in a Benedictine 
monastery in Austria, was sold at 
action for $106,000 to Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, New York rare book dealer. 
I: is one of the few existing perfect 
copies of the first book ever printed 
from movable types. 


The Spanish Government has decided 
not to permit Commander Ramon 
Franco to continue his flight northward 
from Buenos Aires, owing to the risk. 
He will return to Spain by boat. 








Deaths of the Month 


Bateson, Dr. William, 66, English biol- 
gist, February 8. 

Belasco, Mrs. David, 60, wife of the thea- 
rical producer, February 22. 

Bausch, John Jacob, 95, founder and presi- 
lent of the Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company, February 14. 


Bi bbs, William C., 65, president of the 
obbs-Merrill Publishing Company of 
indianapolis, February 11. 

Boone, Dr. W. Carson, 89, oldest living 


kinsman of Daniel Boone, January 28. 

Charles, Capt. Charles, 91, a survivor of 
General Custer’s last fight, February 10. 

Eberlein, Professor Gustav, 79, German 
sculptor, February 5 

Edgeworth, Professor Francis, 81, leading 
Enehee economist and statistician, Feb- 
ruary 

Foster, Ben, 73, American landscape paint- 
er, January 28. 

George, W. L., 44, English novelist, Jan- 
uary 30. 

Herrick, D-Cady, 79, former Justice of the 
supreme Court of New York, February 


Hobart, George W., 
wright, January 31. 

Holt, Henry, 87, founder of Henry Holt 
and Company, publishers, February 9. 

Holt, Dr. L: E., specialist in children’s 
diseases, January 14. 

Johnson, Phelps, 77, builder of the famous 
bridge across St. Lawrence River near 
Quebec, February 20 

LaMarr, Barbara, motion picture actress, 
January 30. 

Navarasth, Phya Buri, 39, Siamese Min- 
ister to the United States, February 7. 
Plank, Eddie, 51, left-handed star of the 
sormer Philadelphia Athletics, February 


59, American play- 


Randolph, Thomas Jefferson, 58 
° " , great- 
francesca of Thomas Jefferson, February 


Soukhomlinoff, General Vladimir, 78, Rus- 
Sian Imperial Minister of War from 1909 
to 1915, February 2. 

Thackeray, Caroline, 80, cousin of the fa- 
mous novelist, February 5 

Wood, William A., 68, former President of 
the ce Woolen Company, Febru- 
ary 

Wood, F. Derwent, 56, British sculptor, 
February 19. 


Helen Wills lost her first match with 
Suzanne Lenglen, in the Riviera tourna- 
ments, by a score of 6-3, 8-6. Her gal- 
lant fight was nearly rewarded in the 
second set, and critics now give her an 
equal chance to defeat Mlle. Lenglen 
at their next meeting. In New York, 
three of America’s leading players, Til- 
den, Richards, and Hunter were elim- 
inated from the singles of the national 
indoor championships by the French 
stars, Borotra, LaCoste, and Brugnon. 
LaCoste won the final from his fellow 
countryman. The announcement that 
Australia will not send a Davis Cup 
team to America this summer means 
that the United States will fight it out 
with France, with a very good chance 
of losing. 
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John D. Rockefeller, Jr., offered 
$10,000,000 to King Fuad of Egypt 
for the establishment of a great museum 
and archeological institute at Cairo. 
He proposed that the oversight of the 
museum should be in the hands of an 
American board, with Prof. James H. 
Breasted as chairman. The Egyptians, 
on account of strong nationalistic feel- 
ing, have not yet agreed to accept the 
conditions of the gift. It would pro- 
vide an Egyptian home for the vast 
treasures recently discovered in the Val- 
ley of the Kings and elsewhere. 


El 
Ernest Elmo Calkins, president of 
the Calkins & Holden advertising 


agency, was awarded the gold medal 
for distinguished personal service in the 
Harvard Advertising Awards of 1925, 
founded by Edward W. Bok. Awards 
were also made for the best local man- 
ufacturing and retail campaigns, for the 
most effective single advertisements in 
the use of text and illustrations, and for 
advertising research. 


Thousands of New York music 
lovers stormed the Metropolitan Opera 
House when Marion Talley, nineteen- 
year old soprano from Kansas City, 
made her debut as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” 
February 17. The critics, though more 
moderate, praised her voice as full of 
promise. Her second performance, 
“Lucia,’ on Washington’s Birthday, 
was equally —— 


In Strasbourg is to be erected a 
statue in honor of Clause, master cook, 
who in 1767 created the famous pastry 
dish, pate de foie gras. The centenary 
of the death of Anthelme Brillat-Sav- 
arin, another great genius of cookery, 
was celebrated recently in Paris and 
New York. 








Dr. James H. Breastep 


Of the University of Chicago, one of the lead- 

ing Egyptologists of the world, who will have 

principal charge of the new Rockefeller 
museum at Cairo. 





Marion TALLEY 


The young opera star, surrounded by her 

family before her first radio performance. 

Her father has worked all his life as a tele- 

graph operator to give her a musical edu- 
cation. 


Tue GutTTENBERG BIBLE 


One copy of this rare relic of early printing 
was sold last week for a fabulous price. 
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labors last summer, but its report 


was never made owing to the 
resignation of MacNeill and Free State 
opposition. But some solution had to 
be found. The executives of the three 
states, meeting in London, finally 
reached an agreement on December 3 
last, which was ratified within a week 
by the British and Ulster Parliaments 
and the Dail Eirann. The main points 
of the agreement are as follows: 

1. The Boundary Commission is dissolved, 


and the boundary remains unchanged, with 
Fermanagh and Tyrone still under Ulster. 


2. Great Britain releases the Free State 
from all liability imposed by the Treaty for 
its share in the payment of the British war 
debt and pensions. England estimates this 
at £60,000,000, but the Free State claims it 
is only £20,000,000, and has made no pay- 
ments toward interest or capital. 


3. The Free State assumes liability for 
damage done to property in Ireland caused 
by the disorders since 1919. Much of this 
destruction was directly due to the English 
army, and the Free State has already ex- 
pended many millions in compensation. 


4. The Free State and Northern Govern- 
ments shall adjust differences in future by 
meeting together when necessary. 

Thus Britain wrote off a bad debt 
which it is improbable that Ireland 
would ever pay, the Free State accepts 
the heritage of the Revolution, Ulster 
has lost neither territory nor wealth, 
and the Catholic counties in Ulster re- 
main dissatisfied. De Valera and the 
Republicans, who have always fought 
the division of Ireland, consider the 
settlement treason on the part of Cos- 
grave. No one believes that it is any 
more than a temporary breathing-spell 
accepted as the best way out of an in- 
tolerable situation. For a country as 
small as Ireland to remain permanently 
under two governments is suicidal. Re- 
union must come in time, but perhaps 
only after the present generation on 
both sides of the line has died out. 


Irish Poverty 


The fundamental fact in the every- 
day life of Ireland is poverty. This 
has been true for so long that it seems 
the normal condition. The slums of 
Dublin, under the very walls of her 
beautiful buildings, are probably more 
wretched than those of any other great 
capital. The peasants of County Mayo, 
eking a precarious living by collecting 
kelp from the seashore and peat from 
the turf bogs, are typical of the limited 
range of economic resources, the 
scarcity of occupation, and the stark 
deprivation of the ordinary conveniences 
of life found throughout the nation. 
Scotland, with nearly the same popula- 
tion as Ireland, pays four times as 
much income tax, has five times as much 
commerce, pays wages fifteen per cent 


higher, has a much larger railway mile- 
age, and spends half again as much for 
public education. 


The population of Ireland has de- 
creased steadily since the great famine 
of 1846-9. Ireland then had a popula- 
tion of over 8,000,000, encouraged by a 
long period of prosperity. In three 
years, more than 700,000 died of starva- 
tion owing to the failure of the potato 
crop and the evictions by the Govern- 
ment and landlords, while more than a 
million emigrated to America. Today, 
the population is but 4,400,000, and 
there are more than thirty millions of 
Irish stock in the United States and 
other parts of the world. The mar- 
riage rate is low. 


But there are gleams of a silver 
lining. Because the government is so 
young, its debt is negligible. Even so, 
revenues are so limited that the utmost 
frugality is required to balance the 
budget. The extraordinary expenses 
necessary to put down the revolt of 
1922 and to repair the waste of the 
years of disorder left large deficits 
until the past year. Taxation is ex- 
tremely high and constitutes a serious 
burden to productive industry. The 
Irish income tax is the highest in the 
world—25 per cent. 


The Land Question 

Because nearly two thirds of the 
Irish population is directly dependent 
on agriculture, the agrarian or land 
question is vital to Ireland’s well-being. 
Centuries of English absentee landlords 
whose sole interest was the lining of 
their own pockets have left a class of 
small tenant farmers little better than 
serfs. The bulk of the land of the 
country was owned until recently by 
some 15,000 great landlords. About 
700 of them owned more than 5,000 
acres each, or an aggregate of 10,000,- 
000 acres—almost two thirds of the 
cultivable soil of Ireland. At the other 
extreme are some 500,000 peasants who 
have mainly purchased the farms they 
formerly held as tenants since the Glad- 
stonian land reforms of 1870. Forty 
per cent of these holdings are in plots 
of less than fifteen acres, which is the 
minimum area on which even an Irish 
family can be economically supported. 

The first important measure of the 
Free State government was the Land 
Purchase Act of 1923. It gave the 
government the right to buy compul- 
sorily the great estates of the land- 
lords, to break them up into small hold- 
ings, and sell them on easy terms to the 
tenants. About 70,000 tenants have 
thus acquired the land they live on. The 
miserable peasants in the “congested 
districts” of the western coast have 
been allowed to move to unimproved 
districts elsewhere. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Ireland has lagged far behind other 
nations in scientific agriculture. This 
problem is being attacked from two 
sides: by the government through test- 
ing, licensing, and generally improving 
the quality of live stock, and by the co- 
operative societies through the intro- 
duction of tractors and modern farm 
machinery and the development of co 
operative creameries. The leaders of 
the agricultural renaissance in Ireland 
are Sir Horace Plunkett, president ot 
the Irish Agricultural Organization So 
ciety, and George W. Russell (“A.E.’’) 
who edits the Irish Homestead, a greai 
farm paper. All of these measures have 
combined to increase perceptibly th« 
prosperity of the Irish farmer. The 
chief items of production, wheat, oats. 
barley, potatoes, hay, horses, cattk 
and swine, are largely absorbed at 
home. The exports of farm produce 
have fallen until there was an adverse 
trade balance of imports over exports 
of £14,000,000 in the first eight months 
of 1925. Exports to Great Britain 
show a decrease while those to other 
countries are increasing. 


Other constructive economic projects 
sponsored by the government are the 
Trade Loans Guarantee Act to assist 
the development of industries; the com- 
bination of the railroads of the Free 
State into one government-operated sys- 
tem; and the important electrification 
scheme on the Rivers Shannon and Lif- 
fey, by which the government expects 
to provide enough power to supply 
very cheaply the entire domestic and 
industrial consumption. In a country 
almost devoid of coal, this project may 
prove revolutionary to economic life. 


Ireland today is not yet out of the 
woods. She faces a thousand problems 
that would stagger many a larger and 
richer nation. But she has for the first 
time the chance to work out her salva- 
tion by her own brain and brawn and 
idealism. The intense patriotism that 
for centuries was frittered away in pro- 
test against tyranny and in the fight for 
her very existence is being turned into 
constructive and peaceful channels. 
There are many reasons for the belief 
that the past five years are the pre- 
lude to a renaissance of old Erin that 
will yet astonish the world. 
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An Unfinished Symphony 
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She could not finish for laughing. 


“Sh. Be quiet. You mustn’t ... 
He@...° 

“And the stupid! he’ll lift up his eye- 
brows, you know. He’ll say, ‘Haw!’ 
three times. ‘Haw! Haw! Haw!’” She 
spoke then with an effort at self-mas- 
tery, very quietly in Dickie’s voice, ex- 
cept the last, which fell into her own. 

How my two old birds—oh, they had 
aged immensely !—were watching, were 
listening! 

“He’s stupider than Will, but he’s 
nicer, he’s much nicer. I like him much 
better, I love him!” 

Lily’s quiet eyes glanced with some 
touch of shame in them towards the old 
ladies—had they heard? And Mamie’s 
reckless glance followed, and, at what 
she saw, Dickie suddenly seemed to fall 
quite out of her mind. She was frankly 
examining now one, now the other of 
the two faded sisters, her thoughts pass- 
ing quite legibly across her face. Who 
are they? Where are they going? What 
makes her do that? The other is doing 
it now. Are they cold? Were they there 
when we came in? Poor old things, 
you’re very queer-looking, though I 
don’t know what’s the matter with 
you... Then quite suddenly she turned 
from them, and caught up Will and 
Dickie again. “Yes, for he’s not con- 
ceited, and Will is, he’s as conceited 
as a poll-parrot. I know; because the 
night—” 

But Lily’s dainty shoe stretched out 
in a little petulant kick, and the other 
shrugged her shoulder, and swept us all 
again with a glance full of inquiry: 
You’re not listening? It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you are or not—not a bit. . . 
Then she suddenly leaped from her 
place and flattened her nose on the win- 
dow-pane. 

We were entering a little sideway 
station; the train was screaming. She 
swooped upon us:— 

“Here we are, old Lil! 
hurry!” 

She was again at the window, and 
again she turned to us, this time with 
great change in her voice; it was low, 
hushed with surprise. 

“Lil, ’tis . . . John!” 

The gentler girl, on hearing the 
word, stood suddenly upright, and the 
voice in which she spoke was fuller, 
richer, than her sister’s had been; how 
could a voice so change! 

“°Tisn’t? Mamie! Mamie!” 

Mamie was again looking at her. 

“Tm sure. ’Tis, ’tis, Lil.” 

“Oh! Mamie—” Then there was a 
whispering, and both began, nervously, 


Hurry, girl, 





quickly, to eather their wraps and little | 


parcels together. 

I opend the door for them. The 
younger girl leaped down and shook 
hands with a young man. He swung 
from her and folded the quieter girl in 
his arms, passionately and without a 
word. 

I saw that. I stood upright myself, 
I do not know what gesture I made, nor 
if I said any words, in Irish or English, 
I found myself standing, swaying, for 
the train was again travelling, my hat 
in one hand, my other hand straying 
somehow over my head, my forehead. 
And I knew I was frightening the old 
ladies. 

“Excuse me,” I said, huskily. “I got 
a dizziness, a dizziness.” 

“Tf you sit down?” 

“Yes.” I sat down. I was trembling. 

A few moments afterwards I was 
telling myself that it was time I had 
put my work from me, when the sight 
of two lovers, strangers to me, em- 
bracing on a country platform, had so 
played upon me. 

It was six months since I had last 
seen Eileen MacCarthy; six months full 
of tragedies, of shooting, of imprison- 
ments since last I had held her in my 
arms. 

I would hold her in my arms this 
night! A great ecstacy seized me. I 
felt the train whirling me along— 
whirling a thing not entirely conscious. 
It was also whirling along two old 
maiden ladies. That I knew. But they 
were far away from me. . . The rap- 
ture passed. They were still here be- 
fore me. I should love to help them— 
if only one could! 

And then I began to think that the 
two stages of this journey had been like 
two movements in a sonata—the first a 
pensive, quiet movement; the second, a 
movement far brighter, yet still rem- 
iniscent somehow of the first, except for 
that suddenly swift and passionate 
close. And as I thought of this I found 
myself staring at the old ladies, as one 
might stare at two children who had not 
yet put their teeth in that fruit we call 
life—and my lips were moving in silent 
speech. “But there’ll be a third move- 
ment—Oh, yes! There'll be a third 
movement, brighter, swifter, deeper— 
it has begun, it has begun. . .” 

And I was already glowing with the 
thought of it, something was surging 
within me; this night I would make cer- 
tain that Eileen MacCarthy would be 
my wife forever. These times, these 
times of terror and partings and jail- 
ings and sudden deaths were not times 
for delaying in, and... 
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Anyway I am glad to remember I 
had the grace to bid the old ladies good- 
bye as I leaped from the train. 

III 

I rushed for my bicycle. The station, 

I noted gleefully, was empty of all po- 


licemen. I was soon on the dark road 
riding along. I saw the lighted-up train 
curve away in the distance, its bright 
plumes of cloud breaking into frag- 
ments; I heard its rhythm begin to 
merge into the night. 

The clouds were gone. The sky was 
spangled all over with wide-eyed stars; 
how beautifully among them were the 
frost-still branchy treetops! I breathed 
deeply, deeply. I was drinking a cup 
full of joy in a night of serene and 
stately beauty. 

My two old ladies were still journey- 
ing on; now they were chattering, I . 
hoped; how colourless their version of 
this short journey would be — poor 
souls, whose eyes had never opened! 
Mamie and Lily were now whirling and 


laughing in a swift dance in the lighted- 


up old square house within its park of 
solemn trees. I did not envy them. 
There was room for all. Truly night is 
a deep womb . . . “deeper than daylight 
thought,” as the German poet puts it. 
Soon... 

“Halt! Who goes there? Halt? Get 
down .. . we'll fire!’ The voice was 
roaring, I felt my knees weaken, grow 
cold. “Right. We’re right.” 

A whistle was blown. I heard rifles 
grounded. I was caught. The police- 
men at the first railway station were 
not so unobservant as I had thought. 

That night I spent in a lonely cell in 
Cork jail, pacing it, pacing it, disen- 
tangling a hundred thoughts, a hundred 
anxieties. Gradually the heat went from 
my brain. I sat down on the edge of 
my bed. I tried to reckon what time 
it was. It was about two o'clock. The 
silence was appalling. Far away, I 
heard the scream of a distant train. 


Premier Jon Bratiano, of Roumania, 
who is opposed by the Fascist party 
and by the abdicated Prince Carol 
(Scholastic, Jan. 23), resigned his port- 
folio. 
Carol. 


Observers look for a coup by 
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and the saints would be deposited in 
Saint Ubaldo’s monastery. Later, as 
the ceraioli and the townsmen accom- 
panying them, came down the mountain, 
they would be confronted by bonfires, 
kindled in honor of Saint Ubaldo, that 
would make the horizon and the nearer 
landscape glow. 


The number three plays a great part 
in this ceremony of the ceri. First, of 
course, it is to be noted that there are 
the three ceri and three saints, then 
that spasmodically the ceri are whirled 
around and around three times. In the 
course of the day the ceraioli consume 
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three meals; and, once the ceri are 
started for the monastery on Monte 
Ingino, three halts are made that the 
bearers may strengthen themselves 
with wine. 


Scholars are interested in the repeti- 
tion of the number three, for the recur- 
rence points, with other circumstances 
such as the circuits of the town, the 
meals paralleling sacrifices, the wine, 
libations, the jug of water suggesting a 
rain charm, and the bonfires, to a very 
ancient origin for these ceremonies. 
Though the word cero probably was 
given to the pedestal of the saints be- 
cause in’ the middle ages wax, moulded 
in pyramidal form, in other words, a 
monster candle was burned in honor of 
Ubaldo and his companion saints, the 
shape of the cero is significant in con- 
nection with the ultimate origin of the 
ceremonies. The shape suggests that 


the “Cero of Gubbio is a relic or left- . 


over from the ancient and widespread 
cult of the Tree-Spirit, or the Spirit of 
growth appearing in Vegetation.” There 
are many such vestiges of tree worship 
in various lands. The Maypole with 
its streamers is one. The cero, with its 
guy ropes, bears a strong superficial re- 
semblance to a Maypole. 


Before leaving Gubbio we made a 
pilgrimage to the church of Santa 
Maria Nuova, in which is painted on 
the wall in tempera the lovely Belve- 
dere Madonna by Ottaviano Nelli. Nelli 
flourished during the first half of the 
fifteenth century, about four hundred 
years after Saint Ubaldo and about two 
hundred years after Saint Francis. 


The Belvedere Madonna gets her 
name from the canopy under which she 
is seated. The clear, vivid colors of her 
robe and cloak are still fresh and lovely. 
Both are decorated with gold to sug- 
gest elaborate embroidery and encrusta- 
tion. Stars, birds and foliage glitter 
against their delicate background. 
Richly ornamented with gold, too, are 
the brocaded mantle, which attendant 
angels hold in place, and the latticed 
background of the picture. In the Art 
Museum of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
those whose travels do not carry them 
as far as Gubbio, may see another Ma- 
donna painted by this same Nelli. 
Even on May fifteenth, when the pro- 
cession and elevation of the ceri draws 
the curious traveler into the very heart 
of its spectacular “ardors and endur- 
ances,” the Belvedere Madonna cannot 
fail to make that special appeal that 
wistful and delicate beauty always pro- 
duces. 

Another ‘kind of beauty lingers in the 
memory after a visit to Gubbio, the 
beauty of the story of the Wolf of Gub- 
bio and Saint Francis, the story of the 
ravaging beast who, under Saint 
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Francis’s ministrations, experienced a 
change of heart and became the pet of 
the city. In the Little Flowers of Saint 
Francis, written some hundred years 
after the episode is supposed to have 
taken place, Saint Francis’s words to 
the wolf are thus given: “ ‘Friar Wolf, 
since it pleaseth thee to make and ob- 
serve this peace, I promise to obtain 
for thee, so long’as thou livest, a con- 
tinual sustenance from the men of the 
city, so that thou shalt no more suffer 
hunger, for well I mean that thou hast 
wrought all this evil to satisfy thy 
hunger. But after I have won this 
favor for thee, Friar Wolf, I desire 
that thou promise me to do hurt neither 
to man nor beast.’ And the wolf bowed 
his head and gave clear token that he 
promised these things.” The wolf kept 
his promise, thus furnishing a satisfac- 
tory pendant to his sinister role in the 
tale of Red Riding Hood. 

These are the memories of May 15, 
1925, spent in Gubbio. There are many 
more, also, too many to be set down 
here. Our way back to Perugia lay 
across the valley of the Tiber, flowing 
on its way to Rome. Our road skirted 
field after field in which living vines, 
like so many garlands, were festooned 
on elm trees set out in regular rows. 
The impressions of new beauty and in- 
terest were like a frame for our rare 
day in Gubbio. 


The Celtic Revival 


(Continued from Page 9) 

of Cullen, Queen Maeve, Diar- 
dre and the sons of Usnach and Diar- 
muid and Grainne. How deeply fas- 
cinating these stories are in Standish 
O’Gradys’ The Coming of Cuculain, In 
the Gates of the North, and in The 
Triumph and Passing of Cuculain, 
“A. E.” has testified in these words: 
“When I read O’Grady, I was as a 
man who suddenly feels ancient mem- 
ories rushing at him, and knows he was 
born in a royal house, that he had 
mixed with the mighty of heaven and 
earth and had the very noblest for his 
companions.” Delightful, too, are 
Lady Gregory’s Cuchulain of Muir- 
themne, W. B. Yeat’s The Wander- 
ings of Oisin, The Celtic Twilight, and 
Stories of Red Hanrahan, The Ballad 
of Moll Magee, and The Ballad of Fa- 
ther O’Hart. O’Grady’s The Flight of 
the Eagle, about Ren Hugh :O’Don- 
nell, and Ulrick the Ready, about the 
wars under Queen Elizabeth in Ireland, 
are stirring historical romances satu- 
rated with the essence of early Ireland. 

Of two other distinct movements in 
recent Irish literature which have be- 
come part of the Celtic Revival there 
is a reminder in the arrival in our mail 
of « souvenir program, entitled 
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“Twenty-first Birthday Anniversary 
Performance of the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, 27th December, 1925,” and in 
the tenth anniversary next month of the 
Easter Rebellion of 1916. 

A note in the program reads in part 
as follows: 


In 1898 a letter was drawn up by W. B. 
Yeats, Lady Gregory, and Edward Martyn 
asking for a guarantee to cover the expenses 
f performances of Irish plays in Dublin. 
Che letter said: “We propose to have per- 
formed in Dublin, in the spring of every 
year, certain Celtic and Irish plays which, 
whatever their degree of excellence, will be 
written with a high ambition, and so build 
ip a Celtic and Irish school of dramatic lit- 
rature. We hope to find in Ireland an un- 
corrupted and imaginative audience trained 
to listen by its passion for oratory, and 
relieve that our desire to bring upon the 
stage the deeper thoughts and emotions of 
Ireland will ensure for us a tolerant wel- 
‘ome, and that freedom to experiment which 
s not found in theatres of England, and 
without which no new movement in art and 
literature can succeed” . .. The necessary 
noney was guaranteed, and on May 8th, 
i899, The Countess Cathleen was performed 
n the Antient Concert Rooms ... In 1902 
\Villiam and Frank Fay had become inter- 
sted in the Literary Theatre work, and 
luring that year six new plays were given 
. . In 1904 a visit of the Society to Lon- 
lon brought its work to the notice of Miss 
'lorniman, who generously put the Abbey 
Vheatre at the disposal of the Society. , .. 
since that evening twenty-one years ago, 
vhen the theatre was opened, the Society has 
roduced two hundred and sixteen plays, 
he work of eighty-sxi authors .. . Many of its 
lays have become part of the dramatic 
iterature of Europe and have been translated 
nd played all over the world. ... The na- 
tional importance of the Society’s work has 
lately been recognized by the Government 
ot Saorstat Eireann, and the theatre has 
received a subsidy from the State.” 


Modest as this statement is, it sum- 
marizes the achievement of the most in- 
fluential theatre in the world, a theatre 
that indubitably may be called the 
mother of the fifteen hundred “little 
theatres” that from Boston to Los An- 
geles are striving to imitate what the 
founders of the Abbey have lived to 
sce accomplished. Naturally, then the 
drama of Ireland deserves fuller treat- 
ment than it can here receive; but, at 
least, the cream, to the taste of boys 
aid girls, may be recommended: 











Witter Bynner Prize 


4 iy judges of the Witter Bynner 
Scholastic Poetry Contest have 
finally, after six weeks of sifting and 
resifting and much debate, reached a 
unanimous decision on the awards. 
Owing to the fact that we wish to 
present pictures of all the prize-win- 
ning contestants, however, the an- 
nouncement will be withheld until the 
issue of March 20. The judges found 
the manuscripts submitted of such uni- 
formly high quality that they have 
awarded six honorable mentions in ad- 
dition to the first-prize poem. Watch 
for the decision in the next issue. 











Padraic Colum 
The Land 
Thomas Muskerry 
The Fiddler’s House 
Daniel Corkery 
The Labour Leader 


The Workhouse Ward 
The Traveling Man 
The Dragon 
Lennox Robinson 
The Whiteheaded Boy 
7 John Millington Synge 
wn The Shadow of the 
en 
‘Fhe Gisterns Gate Deirdre of the Sorrows 
Riders to the Sea 
William Butler Yeats 
The Land of Heart’s 
Desire 


A Night at an Inn 
St. John Ervine 

Mixed Marriage 
Lady Gregory 

Spreading the News 

Hyacinth Halvey The Countess Cathleen 

The Rising of the (revised version) 
Moon The Hour Glass 

The latest and most talented dra- 

matist emerging from the Abbey The- 
atre is Sean O’Casey, whose Juno and 
the Paycock (a great success at this 
moment in London) and The Shadow 
of a Gunman are capital plays that fuse 
laughter with tears as they unfold the 
tragedy and comedy of a harrassed 
people while in the midst of the recent 
fight for freedom. 

When Yeats despairingly sang, 
“Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 
’Tis with O‘Leary in his grave,” 

he had not for the moment the divina- 
tion of a poet, for on the Easter Mon- 


day of 1916, there flamed forth in his — 


own city of Dublin an insurrection that 
astonished none more than the Irish 
people themselves. The leadership of 
such lofty-minded men as the school- 
master Padraic H. Pearse (whose two 
volumes of prose and poetry burn with 
nationalistic yearning and _ pride), 
Francis Sheehy Skeffington, the poets 
Joseph Plunkett and Thomas MacDon- 
agh, and others, together with the 
crushing of the revolt and execution of 
these men by the English authorities, 
made romantic Ireland live again. How 
the week of heroism developed is told 
in James Stephens’s diary called The 
Insurrection in Dublin. How the small 
band of idealists stirred the mass of 
Irishmen to their gallant struggles lead- 
ing to the establishment of the Free 
State is partly told in Robert Lynd’s 
Ireland, a Nation, partly in Daniel 
Corkery’s Hounds of Banba, where the 
life of the Sinn Feiner is movingly de- 
scribed in short stories of literary per- 
fection, and partly in R. M. Henry’s 
History of Sinn Fein. 

For those, however, who do not relish 
method in their reading, there is sheer 
fun, the laughter of Irish eyes, and the 
embroidery of Celtic imagination in 
such inimitable books of stories as 
James Stephens’ Irish Fairy Tales, The 
Crock of Gold, The Demi-Gods, and 
Here are Ladies; Seumas MacManus’ 
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Top o’ the Mornin’ and Donegal Fairy 
Tales; Jeremiah Curtin’s Myths and 
Folk Lore of Ireland; Padraic Colum’s 
Castle Conquer and The King of Ire- 
land’s Son; Somerville and Ross’s Ex- 
periences of an Irish M. P. and Mount 
Music; Daniel Corkery’s A Munster 
Twilight; Stephen Gwynn’s The Fair 
Hills of Ireland; St. John Ervine’s The 
Foolish Lovers; Seumas O’Kelly’s The 
Golden Barque and Wet Clay; and of 
special interest to lovers of music and 
folk-ways—Father Allan’s Island, by 
an American writer, Amy Murray. 








THE ROMANCE OF] 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ae tare bate 











Che Black Plague 
The Black Plague in England was 
responsible for the first attempt to 


produce a practical system of life 
imsurance. 


From the cities which were most 
severely ravished by the Plague, the 
people left by thousands to escape 
death. The result was that the city 
merchants, with large stocks of 
goods on their shelves could find no 
buyers. As deaths grew fewer, the 
merchants published and’ distri- 
buted lists of deaths occurring daily 
in order to encourage the people to 
return. 


From these lists, though incom- 
pletely gathered, was made the first 
Mortality Table used in establish- 
ing the premium rates on life insur- 
ance issued over two hundred years 
ago. 


Should you be fur-:her interested 
in the romance of life insurance, 
write to-day for our free, illustrated 
booklet and when you think of in- 
surance, think of Perfect Protection. 


[RELIANCE 
LIFE 








THE 
RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Modern Irish Poetry 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


Interior 


The little moths are creeping 
Across the cottage pane; 

On the floor the chickens gather, 
And they make talk and complain. 


And she sits by the fire 
Who has reared so many men; 
Her voice is low like the chickens’ 
With the things she says again. 


“The sons that come back do be restless, 
They search for the thing to say; 

Then they take thought like the swallows, 
And the morrow brings them away. 
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“In the old, old days, upon Innish, 
The fields were lucky and bright, 

And you lay down you'd be covered 
By the grass of one soft night.” 


She speaks and the chickens gather, 
And they make talk and complain, 

While the little moths are creeping 
Across the cottage pane. 


Vv 

The lyric quality of the verse of the 
women poets of Ireland has _ been 
notable since Katherine Tynan pub- 
lished her first volume of poems in 
1885. Peasant life, the deeply human, 
the charm of nature—these, either in 
episode or in desire, are evident in the 
verse written by women poets of Ire- 
land. The quotations that follow re- 
veal the nature of such poetry. 


The Desire 


Give me no mansions ivory white 
Nor palaces of pearl and gold; 

Give me a child for all delight, 
Just four years old. 


Give me no wings of rosy shine, 
Nor snowy raiment, fold on fold, 

Give me a little boy all mine, 
Just four years old. 


Give me no gold and starry crown, 

Nor harps, nor palm branches unrolled; 
Give me a nestling head of brown, 

Just four years old. 


Give me a cheek that’s like the peach, 
Two arms to clasp me from the cold; 

And all my heavens’ within my reach, 
Just four years old. 


Dear God, You give me from Your skies 
A little paradise to hold, 
As Mary once her Paradise, 
Just four years old. 
—Katherine Tynan. 


A Broken Song 


“Where am I from?” From the green hills 
of Erin. 
“Have I no song then?” 
all sung. 
“What o’ my love?” ’Tis alone I am farin’. 
Old grows my heart, an’ my voice yet is 
young. 


My songs are 


“If she was tall?” Like a king’s own 
daughter. 
“If she was fair?” 
May. 
When she’d come laughin’ ’twas the runnin’ 
wather, 
When she’d come blushin’ ’twas the break 
o’ day. 


“Where did she dwell?” 
had my dwellin’. 

“Who loved her best?” 

now will know. 
“Where is she gone?” 
be tellin’! } 
Where she is gone there-I can never go. 
—WMoira O'Neill. 


The Short Cut to Rosses 


By the short cut to Rosses a fairy girl I met, 

I was taken in her beauty as a fish is in a net. 

The fern uncurled to look at her, so very 
fair was she, 

With her hair as bright as seaweed new- 
drawn from out the sea. 


Like a mornin’ 0’ 


Where one’st I 
Theres ’no one 


Och, why would I 


By the short cut to Rosses (’twas on the 
first of May), 
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I heard the fairies piping, and they piped 
my heart away; 

They piped till I was mad with joy, but 
when I was alone 

I found my heart was piped away and in 
my breast a stone. 


By the short cut to Rosses ’tis I’ll go never 


more, 

Lest she should also steal my soul that stole 
my heart before, 

Lest she take my soul and crush it like a dead 
leaf in her hand, 

For the short cut to Rosses is the way to 
Fairyland. 

—Nora Chesson. 


The Waves of Breffny 


The grand road from the mountain goes 
shining to the sea, 
And there is traffic on it and many a horse 
and cart, 
But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer 
far to me, 
And the little roads of Cloonagh go 
rambling through my heart. 


A great storm from the ocean goes shouting 
o’er the hill, 
And there is glory in it; and terror on 
the wind: 
But the haunted air of twilight is very 
strange and still, 
And the little winds of twilight are dearer 
to my mind. 


The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storm- 

ing on their way, 
Shining green and silver with the hidden 

herring shoal; 

But the little waves of Breffny have 
drenched my heart in spray, 

And the little waves of Breffny go stumbling 
through my soul. 

—Eva Gore-Booth. 


Can We End Strikes? 


(Continued from Page 19) 








the situation offer for the future? There 
have been strikes almost every year or 
two for many years past. Although 
there are 139 companies engaged in an- 
thracite, only 47 of them have recently 
been strong enough to earn a profit, 
while the others, on account of their 
higher production costs, have shown a 
deficit. About 75 per cent of the coal 
is produced by eight companies, for- 
merly owned by the Lehigh Valley, 
Reading, and other railroads, and stil! 
closely associated with them. 
Governor Pinchot wants to put an- 
thracite under state regulation similar 
to that of a Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, for practically the entire industry 
is found in an area of 496 square miles 
in northeastern Pennsylvania. Senator 
Wheeler and other radicals demand leg- 
islation to create a government anthra- 
cite corporation to buy the mines from 
the companies, and operate them in the 
interest of the public and the workers. 
But none of these schemes are likely to 
be agreed to. The industry is a com- 
plicated one about which it is difficult 
to learn facts that all parties recognize 
(Concluded on neat page) 
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Can We End Strikes? 


(Concluded from previous page ) 


as true. Some impartial machinery for 
discovering this data is imperative. 
The President’s Coal Commission 

The most constructive proposals yet 
made were embodied in the report of 
President Harding’s Coal Commission 
of 1922, composed of John Hays Ham- 
nond, chairman; Edward Eyre Hunt, 
Charles P. Neill, Edward T. Devine, 
Thomas R. Marshall, Clark Howell, 
and George Otis Smith (Director of 
the Geological Survey). Unfortunately 
it was never acted upon, though it was 
understood to have the approval of both 
I‘arding and Coolidge. The Commis- 
sion recommended, in addition to many 
proposals for regulating the quality and 
price of coal to the public: 

(1) Continuous publicity and fact-finding 
for all phases of the coal industry, both bi- 
tuminous and anthracite, as a regular func- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

(2) A special division in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate, under the 
commerce clause, by a system of licenses, 
standards, and priority of shipments, all op- 
erators and dealers who ship coal in inter- 
state commerce. 

(3) Voluntary arbitration, with no limita- 
tion of the right to strike, no compulsion on 
either side, but with full recognition of the 
right of collective bargaining. 

There is nothing strikingly original 
about these recommendations, but if 


they did not automatically eliminate the 
causes of strikes, they would, honestly 
carried out, so stabilize the industry 
that strikes would be unnecessary. 


Thus in two great industries, ma- 
chinery of a kind is being set up to 
forestall strikes. Innumerable plans 
have been proposed for the purpose 
heretofore. One of the most notable 
was the Kansas Industrial Court, spon- 
sored by Governor Henry J. Allen, 
which was in effect a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration imposed by the state 
with severe penalties. It was declared 
unconstitutional by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in 1925. When all is said and 
done, any plan which hopes to succeed 
must respect the freedom of choice and 
the human needs of the American work- 
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ing man, as well as the financial ca- 
pacity of the industry, the reasonable 
property rights of the owners and the 
paramount interest of the public. 
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Think of it fellows! 


to be a member. 


Tim is a live young fellow. 


An Invitation to Every Boy In Western Pennsylvania ! 


OUR BIG 
FREE LIBRARY 


Fifteen Hundred Real American Boy Books That You Can 
Borrow—Free of Charge—and Take Home to Read. 


1,500 dyed-in-the-wool, he-man 
books, standing row after row in their brightly col- 
ored jackets—waiting for you to come in and get 
them. It’s a real Boy’s Library. And we want you 
Just come in—sign your name— 
and take home a book to read. 


We Also Want You to Join the Famous Pie-Eater Club—and 

We'll Send You a Boy’s Magazine—FREE—Every Month! 
Captain Tim writes our Boys’ Magazine. 
He wants you to join the Boys’ Library 
because he believes every boy should read good books. 


—Rosenbaum Co., Boys’ Shop, Fourth Floor. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Lesson Plan 


By Ellen M. Geyer 


Use This Series of Projects in Connection with Your Classwork 


I. Morning Program: 
The Emerald Isle 


For the Literary Society or the 
Dramatic Club 


1. Opening address by the president. The 
keynote of this program should be the eager- 
ness with which America receives new ideas 
and people who come with them. Today we 
are being influenced from coast to coast by a 
dramatic movement which started in Dublin 
about twenty-five years ago. Emphasize the 
fact that our good intentions are often ham- 
pered by preconceived notions. Just as many 
people abroad think Americans look like 
“Uncle Sam” so many of us have the idea 
that the stage Irishman represents the real 
Irishman. . Such people know nothing about 
the ancient Irish civilization, or the present 
revival of learning. 

2. School Singing. “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” “Believe Me If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms,” etc. 


3. The Celtic Revival. If you have ac- 
cess to a library divide this topic into several 
parts. 

A. Thomas Moore, the song writer. There 
are many charming stories told of the ease 
with which Moore made his songs; for in- 
stance, “’Tis the Last Rose of Summer” was 
improvised by the author at an afternoon re- 
ception at the home of Lady Beaconsfield. It 
is easy to see the grace with which the witty 
Irishman saved a party that was falling a 
little flat. 

B. John McCormack. If you have a Vic- 
trola you might let the man sing for himself. 

C. The Irish Players. Tell of Lady Greg- 
ory’s efforts to establish the Abbey Theatre. 
Mention several distinguished playwrights 
who became world renowned through work- 
ing for the Abbey Theatre. 

D. The Little Theatre in America. Speak 
of Eugene O’Neill, whose talent was devel- 
oped through association with the Province- 
town Players. Mention college little theatres, 
such as the 47 Workshop, now at Yale Uni- 
versity, and community playhouses. Perhaps 
there is one in your home town. Some high 
schools do splendid work. 

4. Ireland Today. Explain the differences 
in temperament between the people in the 
north and the south of Ireland as well as 
their different economic interests. Read this 
article carefully, trying to see what the Free 
State wanted; what Ulster wanted; why the 
present plan is only temporary but may lead 
to a settlement satisfactory to both sections. 

5. Irish Poetry. It has often been said 
that starvation and oppression are two great 
factors in producing poets. Then, too, physi- 
cal surroundings are important. Ireland 
is like a green emerald set in a black sea. It 
is a land of intense green, of black bog and 
crag, of ever hanging fog. Read the poems 
in the Poetry Corner, discussing their sim- 
plicity, as in “The Desire”; the light humor- 
ous, fairy touch, as in “The Short Cut to 
Rosses”; the melancholy note, as in “A 
Broken Song,” 

6. Daniel Corkery. Besides poets and 
playwrights there are also story writers in 
“awakened Ireland.” Review briefly the 
work of Daniel Corkery. 

7, An Unfinished Symphony. Look up in 
a dictionary or in your Victor Book of the 


Opera, the explanation of the movements of 
a symphony. Then get in mind what the 
situation of a Sinn Feiner would be if he 
were being hunted by the English police. 
Your story is one of plot and character. In 
retelling the story, show why the author calls 
it “unfinished.” What should the finish have 
been? What does the author mean by the 
sketch of the ladies in the first episode and 
by the contrasting sketch of the girls in the 
second? How does he make you see the feel- 
ings of the young man without really telling 
them? 


IT. Allied Arts 
For the English Class 


The chairman should emphasize the fact 
that the word “composition” has a broader 
meaning than that usually given it by child- 
ren who write essays for school. ‘“Composi- 
tion” applies to music, painting, and archi- 
tecture as well. 

1. What Makes Good Architecture? Base 
your talk upon Mr. Corbett’s statement, 
“When you are appraising a building, make 
this demand of it first: that it should be use- 
ful and appropriate to its purpose.” Then tell 
your classmates of the effect of vertical and 
horizontal lines in buildings, mention some 
good examples of buildings in your home 
town, and explain why store buildings with 
square false fronts built up in front of a low 
peaked roof are bad composition. See if you 
can find a chimney that is made to look like 
a toadstool or a stone figure. Why should a 
chimney look like a chimney? Some day look 
through Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture, He was the first to expose such dis- 
honesty in architecture. 

2. The Bush Building. As with all young 
nations, America at first imitated Old World 
masterpieces in our public buildings and 
homes. With the manufacture of steel, and 
the crowding of American cities, however, 
America began the development of a form 
distinctly American—the skyscraper. Tell 
your classmates what is meant by “zoning 
laws.” Explain what the effect is, and if 
you can find some pictures of New York 
show why Fifth Avenue promises to be the 
most beautiful street in America and prob- 
ably unique in the world. Use the Bush and 
Telephone Buildings for illustration. 

3. A Great Art Sale. America is becom- 
ing the repository for the art treasures of the 
world. Use the article to develop the topic 
sentence above, and make the point that the 
Leverhulme collections may increase American 
interest in Colonial furniture which belongs 
to the same period, 


4. A Spring Festival in Gubbio. An es- 
say as well written as this one deserves at- 
tention for its composition. Notice how the 
author first arouses interest in the place; then 
when she has your attention she tells you 
about an interesting spring festival; then she 
tells you what the celebration probably means 
by giving the possible origin. In conclusion 
she makes you feel that you will find this 
place some day—maybe. It would be well to 
show how the author works in the “why,” 
“where,” “when,” “what,” “who,” and “how” 
that you have been emphasizing in class. 
Miss Cohen, herself, is an interesting topic for 
a composition. I wish we had time to study 
the paragraphs by themselves, and the ease 
with which they are connected. 


IIT. How Wags the World? 


For the Current Events Class 


Let’s be a group of tourists sitting in a 
hotel in Dublin, since this is the Saint Pat- 
rick’s day issue. 

1. The American tourist who talks too 
much away from home may start by criticis- 
ing the town for its poverty and dirt. 

2, Let some Irishman tell of the causes of 
this situation and the hope in “Ireland To- 
day.” 

3. Let the “peacemaker” suggest that we 
need to look to our own difficulty at hom« 
and the danger that lies in net “Safeguarding 
the Federal Courts.” 

4. This discussion should lead our “Sena- 
tor” to speak of President Coolidge’s refusal 
to interfere in the Anthracite Strike and of 
the possibility of introducing a plan for end- 
ing strikes. Let him give the points about the 
Commerce Clause brought out by Dr. Powell 
in Coal, Congress, and the Constitution. 

5. The British Labor leader in the group 
should then discuss American plans for end- 
ing strikes. Can We End Strikes? 

6. Let the Jrish proprietor mention th« 
hard times for the poor during strikes and 
compare them with the load of taxes in 
Ireland. 

7, At this point our Congressman congrat 
ulates his party on securing tax reduction. 
Let him explain what people will be affected 
by the 1926 Tax Law. 

8. Speaking of tax reduction should re- 
mind the history teacher in the party that 
Italy and Germany are again at sword’s 
points, and that America is not so sure that 
Mussolini is going to help his country pay 
its debts to the United States. 

9. Tea has been brought in and some of 
the ladies in the party have begun to talk 
of other things, among them, Miss Talley 
the new singer, the Rockefeller gift to the 
Cairo Museum, the Guttenberg Bible sale, 
whether women believe in capital punish- 
ment, and interesting pictures by Irish artists. 





Coming! 
E have no space left for a 
detailed announcement of 


the Scholastic’s student-written 
number for the spring semester, 
but we give you fair warning. 
The date is May 15, and we con- 
fidently expect it to be an even 
better issue than that of January 9. 
The main outlines of the contest 
will be substantially the same as 
last semester (see the announce- 
ment on page 28 of the issue of 
October 31, 1925). In the next 
issue we shall tell you more about 
it. But start now to prepare your 
stories, poems, cover designs, 
articles, and news features. All 
copy must be in our hands by 
April 15. 


























ONLY A QUARTER 





I am twenty-five cents. 

I am not on speaking terms with the butcher. 
I am too small to buy a quart of ice cream. 

I very seldom go in the grocery store alone. 
I can’t even think of owning a suit of clothes. 


I am hardly fit for a tip. 





—yYet when it comes to cooking, I can buy enough gas 
from the Equitable Gas Company to cook 3 good meals a 
day, for 6 people for more than a week—or plenty of gas to 
heat water for more than 30 baths and enough left over to 
wash the dishes. 


—TI can purchase electricity from the Duquesne Light 
Company that will light a room with 2 lamps burning, for 
48 hours continuously. I can run a vacuum cleaner for two 
days without stopping—or an electric iron for 742 hours. 


—lI can buy three long rides from the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company any time. Or, on Sundays and holidays I 
can buy rides all day and night on as many city street cars as 
I wish. 


Yet I’m only a quarter. 





“Live in and Expand Your Business in Greater Pittsburgh” 
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